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iviousness, and denying the only Lord God, even our Lord Jesus Christ. 
JUDE, 4. 
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here is the good way and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls. 
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Mriginal Communications. 





For the Religious Monitor. 
ADDRESS 


Delivered at the grave of the Rev. Adam Rankin, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, who died at Philadelphia, on Sabbath the 23d of Now 
1827, in the 72d year of his age. 

BreTHREN—Death is an event full of importance. We can- ) 
not look on the departure of others without feeling an interest ) 
which we seldom take in events which more distinctly affect 
ourselves. Death brings the most thoughtless to reflegt, repres- 
ses the mirth of the gay, touches the hearts of the hardened, and 
makes the fearless to tremble. The recollection of those last 
struggles which we have witnessed spreads a gloom over scenes 
of festivity, and fills the visions of the night with horror. Death 
sometimes comes near to us, calling away our nearest relations, 
our most’ intimate companions—he sometimes looks in at the 
window—he sometimes brings us to the brink of the grave. But 
he will come nearer still, for it is appointed unto all’ men once to 
die; and if he be so terrible in his works, so terrible even in 
the distant prospect of years to come, what blackness will 
the faces of many gather, what anguish will wring their hearts, 
when he will enter the door, when he will come for the 
soul! When they must go in all the nakedness of their 
guilt into the presence of God, when they must he plunged into 
that wrath, the power of which none can know, the fullness of 
which none can measure, the end of which no eye can see, the 
extremity of which no heart can conceive. It is most important 
to each of us, that we escape from this wrath and prepare to die; 
and the Scriptures have given us a very short and plain account 
ofthis preparation. Blessed are the dead—not they who die in 
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the bloom of their youth or the fullness of years~—not they whe 
have enjoyed all that the world could give, or they who have 
never known enjoyment—not they who have been abandoned of 
all, or they who die in the arms of their friends—not they who die 
in the fancied innocence of childhood—not they who die in the 
church,not they who die in arighteousness of their own; but bless- 
edare the dead who die in the Lord—Who fall asleep in Jesus. If we 
be united to him, death is stripped of all his terrors and disarmed 
of his sting; he is one of the blessings ef the covenant, the gain 
of the believer, and the day of death is the birth-day of eternal 
felicity. But out of Christ, whatever preparation we may seem 
to have, it will be found wholly insufficient. 

In respect tothe states of men whether living or dead, we 
should not be forward to judge, while over some we sorrow as 
those who have hope, and over otliers as those who have none; 
our great business is not to judge of others, but to examine and 
prove ourselves. It is not the province of man but of the Spirit 
to witness whether we be the children of God. Even the Apos- 
tles who had extraordinary gifts for discerning Spirits, and 
Christ, who knew the hearts of all, who knew who were his 
own, and Who should betray him, instead of pronouncing deci- 
sively respecting the states of men, exhort them to try themselves 
and give them marks by which they might know whether they 
were in the faith; and when we consider how many are deceiv 
ed, and how easily they catch at every thing which might con 
firm them in delusion, it is evident that muck: caution should be 
used on such occasions as the present. Our censures cannot hurt 
the dead; our commendations cannot help them; but they may 
do injury to the living. 

The highest praise of the best of men is, that they esteemed 
themselves nothing, and all their righteousnesses as filthy rags; 
that as poor, guilty, miserable sinners, they fled from themselves 
to Christ. And why should we spend our time in eulogizing 
those whose lives were spent in loathing and abhorring themselves. 
and in making mention of Christ’s righteousness, and his only 
Who was Paul or Apollos? Who was this servant that has fal- 
len asleep? Who is this that addresses you? Who are any that 
bear to men the heavenly treasure, but frail earthen vessels; 
sinful dust and ashes, mere instruments and helpers of your faith. 
It is grace alone which makes any of us to differ, and the divine 
blessing alone can make our work to prosper. Our good is only 
to be spoken of, for the praise of him who wocks in us, and by us. 

With the character and history of the individual whose re- 
mains we have been committing to the earth, most of us have beer 
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but slightly acquainted. Those who knew him best, bear honor 
able testimony to his public faithfulness, and private devotion. 
It appears that he was frequent in fasting and prayer, that he 
abounded in labours even under the infirmity of years, and to 
the very close of his life; and like Paul, he had only finished his 
work when he had finished his course. On his death-bed, while 
capable of conversation, he spoke as one well exercised in trou- 
ble, and as one borne up and comforted by the grace of God. 

That which is more generally known of him is, that he was 
‘aithful in maintaining what he believed to be the cause of Christ, 
and in testifying with boldness and firmness against what he con- 
sidered corruptions in the doctrine and worship of the Church 
He was one of a few who resisted a revival of religion in the re- 
gions of the west, the fruits of which are now chiefly to befound 
among the Arminians, Now Lights and Shakers; at the same time 
he opposed one of the principal auxiliaries of this work, the in- 
troduction of imitations and human composures in the room of 
the inspired Psalms. And on these accouuts he left that church 
in which he commenced his ministry, and to which he would be 
bound by his first and strongest attachments. Ata mor@ecent 
period he opposed himself to that system of promiscuous commun- 
ion which is now producing such anarchy in the churches, and 
on this account left another society with which he had united 
rhese things he did in opposition to an overwhelming tide of 
popular opinion, and to the injury of his secular interests; and 
though many will judge his zeal misguided, there is no ground 
tosuspect his sincerity. He considered himself in these things 
as preferring the reproach of Christ to the approbation of man. 
He was not ashamed of Christ’s words, nor afraid to contend 
earnestly for the faith delivered to the Saints. And even if he 
were wrong, zeal in a wrong cause, is better than indifference 
or hypocrisy under the cover of truth. It was better to follow 
conscience against interest, than for the sake of interest to do 
violence to conscience. On these controversies in which he was 
engaged, he has published his opinions to the world, by which 
means he has left behind him, at least, an honest testimony to 
the truth. 

Though much involved in controversy it does not appear that 
his manner of preaching was either of a harsh or controversial 
character; but, un the contrary, marked by a peculiar tender- 
ness and gospel simplicity. He seemed to have made that text 
his model; (2. Cor. vii. 1.) ‘“‘ Having therefore these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” He con- 
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sidered the promises the great means of curing sin and promo 
ting holiness. 

This aged servant of Christ has had his wanderings, but he is 
now at rest; he has had his troubles, but the days of his mourning 
are ended; he has had his warfare, but the battle is over; the 
conquest, we trust is won, and the crown received. 

He ministered for many years in the metropolis of one of our 
western states, in a place where Satan hath his seat, where wick- 
edness is triumphant, and religion a jest; yet we trust the Lord 
hada few names even in Lexington; a few, who held fast his 
word, and denied not his faith. May the great Shepherd watch 
over the little flock once under the care of this servant, but now 
assheep scattered ina waste and howling wilderness. There 
are a few among us who once sat under his ministry, and these 
should now remember the words which he spake while he was 
alive and with them. There are afew who have tollowed nis 
bier as mourners, who have been left desolate in a land of 
strangers—these are entitled to our sympathy, and are affection- 
ately exhorted to put their trust in him, who preserveth the stran- 
ger, who relieveth the fatherless and the widow. There are a few 
of us who have assembled to do for him the last offices of friend- 
ship: Let us remember that in the mysterious providence of God, 
this aged servant having finished his labours, was brought many 
hundreds of miles to preach in death his last sermon to us: Let 
us hear its language—Be ye also ready, for at such a time as ye 
think not, the son of man cometh. 

patie 
For the Religious Monitor 
ON COVERING SIN. 


in Prov. 28. 13., we have the saying of this wise man: “ He 
that covereth his sins shall not prosper.” And it obviously im 
plies those principles of justice, according to which God, in his 
providence, deals with individual families, churches and nations 
and it must deeply concern all men to understand well the in- 
fluence which it ought to have on their conduct, and, if neglect 
ed in this respect, the weight which it shall have in determining 
their fate hereafter. T’o cover our sins, in the sense of the text 
isa transgression more insulting to the Omniscient God than 
other sins, and therefore he has threatened it with peculiar mani- 
festations of his displeasure. What particular marks of it he 
will, show, is not specified; but the threatening on that account, 
cannot be less dreadful, but the more so. But it is necessary 
that we understand the precise meaning of the text before we 
van apply it aright. For this purpose I observe that it is fre 
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quently our duty to conceal sin from the knowledge ofmen. Ali 
sins which may be permanently and effectually concealed from 
them, without injuring our fellow men, and perverting the ends 
of justice, ought to be so. Butif the case is such that they must 
eventually come to light, though they might for a time be hid, it 
becomes the duty of the guilty to make confession immediately. 
In such a case to wait till he can hide no longer is to add sin to 
sin, and to make his case worse instead of better. 

Besides our own sins we have te do with the sins of others» 
either to cover er expose them as the case may require. Sup- 
pose a brother or a sister has transgressed, and it comes to the 
knowledge of one or two, they are not immediately to publish 
it; but first carefully observe the rule, (Mat. xiii. 15.) and if he 
confess his sin and renounce it, it isto remain concealed. But 
if he does not confess unless proof can be made, they are at liber- 
ty to uncover it. The common practice is far otherwise. It is 
whispered round until all the gossips and confidants in the 
neighbourhood know it, and one and another begin to murmur 
against the officers of the church, for neglecting their duty and 
relaxing im discipline, and also for being partial. When it 
comes before the session, and proof is demanded, it often happens 
that those persons who have been so busy in raising all the trou- 
ble, now stand back and wish to be excused. Persons who fol- 
low such a practice, let theirrank and character be what it may, 
are the pests of society. Such conduct can be accounted for only 
by supposing them destitute of love to their offending brother; 
of respect for the peace of the church, and of regard for the au- 
thority of Christ. That it has become exceedingly common is a 
striking proof among many others, that vital godliness is ex- 
ceedingly rare. ‘Fhe above remarks are not intended to apply 
to those cases in which the offence itself is manifest: such as un- 
cleanness, theft, robbery, murder, and the guilty person is not 
known. Farther, when an offence has been brought under pro- 
cess, and the person has made confession, his sins ought to be 
covered as far as possible; nor can it be lawful to mention it to 
any where it can be avoided; and they who do otherwise ought 
themselves to be deemed scandalous, and censured as troublers of 
the peace. It is unnecessary to add, that the text condemns all 
the different species of tattlers, and tale-bearers, and back-biters, 
as unlawful characters, and gives them no countenance whatev- 
er. Of these there is a great variety in the church, as well as in 
the wicked world. There is one who makes out to: publish his 
neighbour’s offence, under pretence of godly sorrow and lamen- 


tation for the low state to which religion and the church have 
79Q* 
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come. There is another who does it out of pure pity for the of 
fender himself; a third does it that he may notice the just retri- 
butions of God in providence; and a fourth, in the way of grave- 
ly judging between the respective merits and claims of different 
characters, sets all his brother’s frailties in the light of noon- 
day: But they are all alike abominable, and repugnant to the 
spirit of the text. But it may be remarked that the text seems 
to imply that it is exceedingly natural for the guilty to seek to 
cover his sins. The truth of the remark is made plain by the 
conduct of the guilty, from that of Adam down to that of his 
latest descendants. A consciousness of guilt, and the dread 
of punishment, deprives him of peace until he thinks his sin is 
covered. And it is certain there can be nopeace with God till it 
be covered; but this the sinner himself cannot do, as the attempt 
will but increase his misery, and aggravate his guilt. But God 
in mercy has provided an effectual covering in the blood of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. And this only embraced by faith can cover 
sin from the view of God asa Judge, and impart peace to the con- 
science. And blessed is he whose sins are thus covered. But if 
it be natural to hide sin, then we are in imminent danger 
of doing it. For what we do naturally, we do readily and 
without premeditation, and in this case we do it not ignorantly, 
which is no small aggravation; for the very attempt to hide 
argues a conviction of sin in the mind. 

But I must now speak directly to the words; and I apprehend 
that they forbid the covering ofsin from our own view, or at- 
tempting to cover it from the view of God, in all cases: and first, 
we ought not to cover it when conscience challenges us. On the 
contrary, we ought to fix our attention upon it, and upon all its 
aggravations; and, like the penitent Psalmist, make full confession 
saying, “1 acknowledge my transgression, and my sin is ever 
before me.”” This much is evidently meant by the words. ‘Not 
to cover,” is to confess and forsake our sins. Second, when by 
ihe reading or preaching of the word, our sins are plainly set be- 
fore us, we ought not to cover them. Sometimes when the bow 
is drawn at a venture, the Lord causes the arrow of conviction 
to pierce so deep, that persons feel something like David, when 
Nathan said “ thou art the man.” When this happens we may 
be sure it is God that has found us out. And it is both wicked 
and vain to say, as the Phillistines intended in a certain case to 
say, “‘ some chance hath happened unto us.” We have chanced 
to light on such a passage, or the minister hath chanced to turn 
his discourse that way. Let us beware of trying to turn away 
our thoughts from such a conviction, and suffering it to die un 
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heeded; or, of palliating, by saying within ourselves—“ Tam 
not so bad as this would make me to be,” or of covering it 
by good resolutions, and the like; but rather let us say, over 
the blood of the covenant, “cleanse me from secret faults.” 
Third, when the events of Providence set our sins before us, or 
bring them to remembrance, we ought not in any way to at- 
tempt covering them, except in the way God has provided. In 
various ways Providence effects this purpose; and very often by 
bringing trouble and affliction, an imminent {ruit of sin, upon the 
person. It was in such a case Joseph’s brethren said, “ verily 
weare guilty concerning our brother.” Inlike manner a sick 
bed frequently brings convictions, and extorts confession of sins. 
But these are often momentary. Upon the return of health, they 
are covered, and all our uneasiness and alarm subsides. And 
fourth, when we have in any way or manner given real ground of 
offence to our brother, and he charges us with it, we ought to 
beware of attempting to cover it. But it is in such cases as 
these mentioned, we are most strongly inclined to do so; and 
busy invention never fails to have something ready for the pur- 
pose, and in this feels no difficulty, because totally unrestrained 
by moral principle in its selections. 

Here I would beg the attention of the reader to the following 
common methods of covering sin. 1. It is common to charge 
our sins on God himself. This was the covering Adam sought 
for the first sin—‘‘ The woman thou gavest me,” &c. When Jacob 
vractising deceit on his father, was pressed with the question, 
‘ How is it my son, that thou hast found it so soon?” he gave 
this reply—‘* The Lord God brought it to me.” The sensualist 
says, the passions and appetites, which thou hast implanted in me, 
impel me. The bankrupt with full pockets says, the Providence 
of God affected me so that Iam unable to pay—and some pro- 
fessors of religion,discontented with their lot,especially with their 
trials, and fired with ambition to share the wealth of new coun- 
tries, settle in the bosom of corrupt churches, or where there is 
no church at all, and then say, ‘‘ Providence hath so cast their 
lot.” 

2. Another common method is, to lay the blame upon our neigh- 
bour. Our first father did so; he said, ‘“‘ the woman—she gave 
me, and I did eat.””, When Aaron complied with the proposal of 
the idolators, and made the golden calf; this was part of his ex- 
cuse— Thou knowest the people, that they are set on mischief.”’ 
And Joseph’s mistress sought in this way to cover her vileness— 
“The Hebrew servant which thou broughtest unto us, said she, 
came into mock me.’? The man that has ruined himself by idle- 
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hess or speculation, is sometimes heard to impute it to his wife: 
misconduct. If he becomes intemperate, her bad temper is the 
excuse. In fact, “the woman which thou gavest me,” is thought 
by some men sufficient to account for every sort of mal-condue 
that takes place in the family. Neither can it be denied that the 
woman sometimes avails herself of a similar excuse for her mis. 
conduct. When multiplied crimes bring judgments down upon, 
nation, and general! calamity ensues, the people readily trace it 
all to the mal-administration of rulers. It never crosses thei 
minds that their sins have provoked the Supreme Ruler of the 
world; or, if their rulers are wicked, that that itself is a frown 
from Heaven; and perhaps because they had no respect for the 
honour of God, or the real interest of the community; but only 
for their own party views in giving their vote. When religion 
declines, and the affairs of the church go backward, the people 
say it is the clergy,and they say it is the people that are the 
guilty cause. 

Now, it is highly probable that in most cases both are in some 
measure correct; and if each party would take it to themselves, 
all would be well. Ifyou put it tothem, they will both readily 
admit that they have faults in common with others; but then 
what are they in the scale to balance such weighty evils? forget. 
ting that a single sand turns the beam. 

3. Another way of covering sin is, by setting others upon doing 
the deed, which we have had wickedness to contrive, but not 
boldness enough or opportunity to commit. Abraham, to cov- 
e1 his distrust in God’s protection, sets Sarah upon telling lies— 
“ Say thou art my sister.” Rebecca, to hide a similar distrust 
instructs Jacob howto practice the deception she had devised. 
David employs Joab to murder Uriah. And parents frequently 
set their children, and masters their servants, te do what them. 
selves would blush to do. And are there not many proprie. 
tors of breweries, distilleries, iron furnaces, canals, steam boats 
and stages that cover their profanation of the Sabbath in this 
way? . 

4. Another way isto employ an artful tale to make a false 
impression. We see an instance of this in the deception: Jacob 
practised upon his father, or still more remarkably in the way he 
himself was ‘eceived by his own sons respecting the fate of Jo- 
seph. The inconsolable Patriarch thought his Joseph was rent 
in pieces by some wild beast. This was false, and worse than 
the real case, although not worse than was first intended. Its 
to be feared that too many of the pleadings that are heard ip 
courts are nothing else than artful tales to make a false impre? 
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sion, and thereby cover the iniquity of a client. And even in 
ecclesiastical courts, offenders too often succeed in blinding the 
eyes by a plausible story, and so escape just censure. Heads of 
families too have recourse to this method to conceal the sinful 
neglect of duties which they have solemnly and repeatedly vew- 
ed to perform. And what is it else, when the buyer cries it is 
naught, and the seller extols it, but each concealing his love of 
gain under a false impression. 

5. We see a method sometimes employed in covering sin, as in 
the case of Aaron already mentioned which cannot be well de- 
fined. He says, “I cast it (viz. the gold) into the fire.” This 
was all he did, and it would be hard to find fault with it, simply 
considered. He did nothing worthy of censure, if we understand 
him right—he adds, “and there came out this calf,” which 
would scem to say that he had no hand in the coming out; but 
how it did come out would seem to be something mysterious 
which others might account for as they could. 

' 6. Inevitable necessity is another veil which men attempt to 
draw overtheirsins. Saul said to Samuel, ‘“‘ because I saw that 
the people were scattered from me, and thou camest not within the 
days appointed, and the Phillistines gathered together at Mic- 
mash, and [ had not made supplication to the Lord, and I for- 
ced myself therefore, and offered a burnt offering.” How many 
urgent necessities he pleads! It was a matter of force. Saul 


“0V- 
— pleads thus for putting his hand to the priest’s office; but are there 
“ust not many who make a similar plea for taking it away, either in 
sed whole or in part? Under this plea the Sabbath is profaned in a 
ntly thousand ways. One says his business necessarily requires his 
em attention on that day. Anether, that he is so confined through 
rie. the week, he is obliged to take some recreation on the Sabbath. 
oats Almost every vice can plead necessity. The tippler and the drunk- 
this ard say their complaint requires spirits, and the dealer also pleads 
like another Saul, for selling it to them, till they are more like 
false heasts than men. 
acob 7. The advantage it will yield is often deemed a justification 
y he of what otherwise will be allowed tobe sin. This had its own 
> Jo- weight with Abraham. ‘ It shall be well with me for thy sake, 
rent and my soul shall live because of thee.” This was the plea of 
than Jeroboam, for setting up the calves—It would prevent Israel from 
It is returning to the house of David, and save them three long and 
d ip expensive journeys to Jerusalem every year. Mark here what 
pres asin it was he covered. It was that which issued in their apos- 


tacy and procured their rejection! Think of this, ye temporizers, 
vho to please the multitude, and gain a party, alter divine insti- 
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tutions, or set them aside; lest ye be seducing the church of 
Christ into apostacy, and her ruin be charged to your account 
Moreover, this kind of plea coitucides with the old objection 
brought against the doctrines of grace, viz—Let us do evil that 
good may come—a!so the pious frauds of the Papists and other 
fallin here. Many an avocation is followed by professors, which 
they themselves would readily condemn as sinful, were it present- 
ed tothem without its advantages. Many a marriage is contracted 
by professors, countenanced and encouraged by parents, and so}- 
emnized by ministers, which all these would condemn as anti. 
scriptural, were it not for the sAcRED PROFIT. Ina word,ad 
vantage or gain in the view of those, who are heartily in love 
with it, will cover ALL EVIL. 

8. Another way of covering sins is by adding others to thew 
it is exceedingly common to hide sin by lying, and when one lic 
will not do, another is added and another still. So Gehazi, Eli 
sha’s servant, tried to cover his sin, andso did Peter; and when 
lies would not do, he began to curse and swear. David, to con 
ceal his adultery first causes Uriah to be made drunk and then 
murdered. And it is remarkable that uncleanness, very generally 
mall ages and natinne coeks to be hid by murder. 

9. Sometimes to hide sin, great offence is pretended because 
such a thing should even be supposed. What! is thy servanta 
dog that he should do such things—is the indignant expression o/ 
many besides Hazael, even after the deeds are committed. When 
there is no other escape from reproof, which the conscience se- 
cretly acknowledges to be just, this serves as a last refuge ;—t 
fly in the face of reproof and the discipline of the church, with 
charges of partialty, envy, and the like; and to appear cunsist- 
ent, another step is sometimes taken, viz. under pretence of be- 
ing injured, to leave the society, and with it the profession, which 
till then was acknowledged to be scriptural in all its parts; then 
he thinks himself beyond the reach of detection. But shall he 
prosper? The text answers. 

10. It is also very common to cover sin by alleging the exam- 
ple of others. We are not worse than others—is often said, and 
oftener still accepted in the mind as a sufficient excuse. Esp 
cially if they have been accounted wise, great or good, or if 
they were in some eminent station, whose example is thus plead. 
But who sees not both the weakness and folly of entrenching be 
hind the greatest names in the world? There is scarcely a single 
character mentioned in Scripture without some remarkable stain 
And, therefore, says the Apostle—“ comparing themselves with 
themselves, and measuring themselves among themselves, the’ 
are not wise.”’ 
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ii. By calling sins by virtuous names, men try not only to 
conceal them, but to pass them as current coin in the world 
hus, a base principle which regards neither truth nor holiness, 
frequently receives the name of Charity. When love has wax- 
en cold, and lukewarmness has produced disregard to the pecu- 
liar truths ofa scriptural profession, it goes by the name of Lib- 
ral Sentiment. HelJish Pride, which, trampling on all laws 
human and divine, seeks gratification in Duelling, is calleda 
Sense of Honour. To throw off all restraint,—defy all remon- 
strances, and live as we list, is called Liberty. The most sordid 
avarice goes by the name of Industry or Economy. Vanity and 
gaudiness is called Taste, and ambition sometimes passes for zeal. 
And not a few there are, who speak and act as if they con- 
sidered their own name sufficient to cover what they would read- 
ily condemn in others. 

12. Under a form of godliness, especially the strictness of ex- 
ternal profession, there is scarcely any sin which hypocrites have 
nottriedto hide. The vile characters, against whom Jeremiah 
had to contend, who could steal, murder, and commit adultery, 
and swear falsely, and burn incense unto Baal, and walk after 
other Gods, thought they were at liberty te do all these abomin- 
ations, when they had presented themse!ves before God with 
lying words, saying ‘the Temple of the Lord; the Temple of the 
Lord are these.’ The Pharisees who excelled all before them in 
lofty professions, were only whited sepulchres, full of extortion 
and excess, self righteousness and pride. Men that are lovers of 
themselves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient 
to pareits, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce- 
breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those 
that are good, traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God—imagine themselves to be covered by a 
form of godliness, without the power. I. Tim. 3.2—4. Nota 
few, it it is to be feared, consider their participation of the Lord’s 
Supper, a covering of all the sins they have committed the year 
past; and others look to Baptism as a covering to the original 
sin of their offspring. But what seems the most singular delu- 
sion, or wickedness, or both, is, that men frequently hide their 
sins by a fast for sin; not indeed truly. When they have ceased 
from business so long as to hear two public discourses, on a day 
set apart for that purpose, they imagine the difference between 
them and God to be settled. And if any thing now go wrong, 









































ingle they consider it to remain with him, for they say, ““ Wherefore 
tain have we fasted, and thou seest not; wherefore have we afflicted 
with our souls, and thou takest no knowledge.” Isa. liii—3 
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13. Some creeds and confessions serve the purpose, when they 
deny the imputation of Adam’s guilt to his posterity. When 
they assert that we came into the world indifferent to good o 
evil—that Christ is only a mere man, or super-angelic being— 
that God is the author of sin—that we should sin that grace may 
abound—or that the Old and New Testament is not a revelation 
from God; they set up iniquity by a decree into a law. They 
call good evil, and evil good; they put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter. Wo unto them, they are strong delusions'' 

14. And lastly,—I apprehend that a parent’s overlooking, ex. 
cusing, or conniving at the sins of children, is included in the 
text. Also, when a magistrate neglects to put the law in force; 
or the subject, who, while he contrives by some quirk to adhere 
to the letter, either altogether evades, or violates the spirit of just 
and wholesome laws, or takes advantage of real or pretended im- 
perfections in these to perpetrate injustice under the cover of law 
When a minister withholds his public voice against the errone- 
ous and immoral: and when church-courts neglect to apply the 
discipline of Christ’s house, they are guilty of covering sins 
But assuredly it shall not prosper. 

Such are a few specifications, and they might be greatly ex- 
tended, of the way in which sin is covered. The consequences 
of this will form the subject of another paper. 

[ 7 be continued.] 
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For the Religious Monitor. 
ON THE SIN AND DANGER OF GOSPEL MINISTERS 
GIVING OFFENCE. 


Giving no offence in any thing that the Ministry be not blamed. 2. Cor. 6.3. 


The Christian Minister is invested with the most honourable 
and useful office, that has ever been committed to man. He is 
set for the defence of the gospel—to declare the whole council 
of God, and to watch for the souls of men “as they that must 
give an account.” He is to be regarded asa public and respon- 
sible character, who lives not to himself, nor for himself, but to 
promote the interest and cause of Christ, and to seek the present 
and eternal happiness of his fellow men. Engaged in a work of 
so great importance, every thing connected with his reputation 
which may have a tendency to further his success, or to mar his 
usefulness, ought to be a matter of deep interest both to himself 
and to those who hear him. Particularly, he ought carefully to 
avoid whatever may increase the prejudices of unbelievers against 
the Gospel; whatever may be a stumbling block, oran occasion 
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vt offence to professing Christians, and whatever may impair the 
reputation or success of his ministry—according to the apostolic- 
al precept, “‘ Giving no offence in any thing that the ministry be 
not blamed.” 

These thoughts, and some others connected with them, were 
suggested to me by a paper in the first number of the fourth vol- 
ume of your Magazine, “ on the inconsistency of forsaking the 
holy ministry for any secular calling.” The above named pa- 
per contains some excellent and wholesome truths which ought 
to be deeply pondered by gospel ministers, and which are not 
unworthy of gospel hearers. It is true, indeed, that it contains 
nothing but common place arguments; but then these are gener- 
ally the best, and people are apt to be better acquainted with 
them than with such as they may have not seen before; and, as 
it cannot be denied, that serious persons have been sometimes 
offended at the facility with which some ministers have appeared 
to forsake their holy calling, there is no doubt thatsomething like 
the paper in question was called for. But ] think it will readily 
be admitted that this is not the only way in which offence may 
be given, on account of which the ministry may be blamed. 
Nay, it has not unfrequently happened that the untender con- 
duct of some in the ministry has given greater offence to pious 
persons than forsaking it for some honest calling, would have 
done. I regret, therefore, that the subject has not been prosecu- 
ted further by I. or hy some other of your able correspondents. 
I, indeed, expected this; but since no one has taken it up, though 
but an indifferent scribe, I have undertaken to send you the few 
following hints. 

As l intend them for a kind of sequel to I’s essay, it may 
not be unprofitable to recapitulate the arguments which he has 
advanced, to prove the inconsistency of forsaking the holy minis- 
try for any secularcalling: they are drawn from its inconsistency 
ist. With the commission which God has given. 2d. With inspired 
injunctionsand representations. 3d. With secret transactions with 
God, and 4th. With ordination vows. In order to prevent mis- 
takes, it is added, there are cases in which it is lawful and expe- 
dient for a minister of the gospel to engage in another calling. 
These are the case of ill health, and when after long continued 
trial, it is found that competent support cannot be obtained. But 
in these admissions the writer puts it far from him to justify a mere 
pretence of necessity. In all this, I most cordially agree with 
the writer, and I am also fully of opinion that the mere pretence 
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am of necessity should in no case be justified. But as poverty is an 
al evil of which mankind is but little disposed to boast, there is but 
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too much reason to fear that there are other excuses as likely 
to be pretended as poverty. But I shall now proceed to notice 
some things in the conduct of some of those who continue in the 
ministry, which have appeared to me inconsistent with their ho- 
ly calling, which have given offence to many godly persons, and 
on account of which the ministry has been greatly blamed; and 

1. The first thing which I shall notice is the want of steadfast- 
mess in their religious profession: One would suppose that ifa 
man be serious in any thing, it must be in the profession he 
makes of the articles of his belief, which involves in it a solemn 
appeal to the Great Searcher of hearts. Yet some ministers of 
the gospel have so frequently changed their profession of reli- 
gion, that many simple but serious persons have been led to think | 
that they have heen under the influence of no principle whatev- © 
er, unless it may have been the selfish principle. When amin ~ 
ister frequently changes his religious profession, nothing but the 
most disinterested conduct can screen him from the imputation 
of avarice; but if he repeatedly changes from one denomination 
of professing Christians to another; and in every change takes 
special care to consult his wordly interests—all confidence in his 
integrity is lost, and on his account the ministry is blamed. The 
conduct of such a minister appears to me much more offensive 
and injurious to religion, than that of the person who forsakes 
the ministry, unless it may be occasionally, for some other honest 
calling. It may perhaps be said that he forsakes the holy minis- 
try for a secular calling from worldly motives. Grant that he 
does so, still his conduct does not appear half so criminal as that 
of the minister who changes his profession of religion to suit his 
worldly interests; who seeks his own things, not the things that 
are Jesus Christ’s, and who takes the oversight of the flock of 
God for “ filthy lucre.”” The Apostie Paul seems to speak of such 
ministers as the most dangerous enemies of Christianity; (Philip 
iii. 18.19.) ‘For many walk of whom I have told you often, and 
now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the 
cross of Christ, whose end is destruction, whose God is their 
belly, who glory in their shame, who mind earthly things.’ 

2. Offence is often given by ministers occasionally leaving their 
congregations, to which they regularly minister, sometimes undet 
the pretence of ill health, sometimes without any pretence. Here 
I do not mean to reflect on the conduct of those who may really be 
in feeble health; with them we deeply sympathise. I mean only 
to advert to the conduct of those ministers, who to appearance, 
and according to their own account, enjoy excellent health all 
the year round, and yet under the pretence of improving thei 
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health,annually pass a month orsix weeks, in visiting the Springs, 
orsome watering place, or it may be the Falls of Niagara. I 
would call upon such ministers to compare their conduct, in this 
particular, with the examples of the Apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, were it not that they might retort upon me by shewing, 
that the Apostles were but poor fishermen; that they could have 
no idea of spending the hot season, in elegant retirement, and 
in genteel company, and therefore there is a manifest improprie- 
ty in comparing them with modern city clergymen, whose re- 
sources admit of their spending some time in travelling for plea- 
sure, and who can afford to follow the example of the wealthy 
and great; and more than all this, they might tell me, that I 
would find some difficulty in proving that the Apostles never 
frequented such places; and as to travelling, they might be able 
to convince me that the Apostle Paul travelled more than any 
of them. 

But, although I may not be able to prove the inconsistency of 
this practice, with the example of the Apostles, yet it is easy to 
tind many passages in those writings which speak very plainly 
against it. The Apostle Paul for example has a great deal to say, 
about running and fighting, keeping the faith, and finishing 
his course with joy, and the ministry which he had received of 
the Lord Jesus. In one of his letters to Timothy, we also find 
the following passages: “‘Preach the word; be instant in season, 
and out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suffering 
and doctrine; watch thou in all things, endure afflictions; do the 
work of an Evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.”* Now, 
1 would beg humbly to suggest, that this watching in all things, 
and making full proof of the ministry, seems to me, and has ap- 
peared to many others, to be inconsistent with the idea of discon- 
tinuing its exercise for a considerable time annually. And if I 
mistake not, this practice is inconsistent with ordination vows. 
in the Presbyterian church, ministers, at their ordination, solemn- 
ly declare, that they seek the office of the holy ministry, from 
love to God, and asincere desire to promote his glory in the 
gospel of the Lord; and they come under solemn engagements to 
discharge the duties of a Pastor to their congregations, as God 
shall give them strength.t How ministers of Christ can recon- 
cile such vows with the practice of spending so much of their 
lime ata distance from their congregations, and of not taking any 
oversight of them, is more than I am able to discover. 

It must, however, be admitted, that this practice is by no means 
peculiar to ministers in cities. They are, in many instances, kept 


“2. Tim. iy. 2.5 tSee Confession of Faith. 








in countenance by their brethren in the country. While ministers 
belonging to the city travel into the country for the benefit of their 
health, those residing in the country go into the city, that their 
health may also be improved. Thus, you will not unfrequently 
see the country pastor leaving his few sheep in the wilderness, 
who need his tenderest care, while he enjoys himself for weeks, 
and it may be for months, among his city acquaintances, or in trav- 
elling from one place to another, far from his much loved flock, 
which he has solemnly vowed to watch: over and to feed with 
the bread of life; it would seem a strange inconsistency for any 
to blame another for forsaking the ministry, and yet to be guilty 
of conduct tike this himself. Rom. ii. 2, 3. 

3. Much offence is often given, and the ministry is often blam 
ed on account of the ambitious views of those ministers, who wish 
to have the pre-eminence among their brethren. When gospe! 
ministers are invested with their sacred office, they profess to be 
moved by love to God, anda sincere desire to honour Christ 
and they profess not to seek their own things, but the things that 
are Jesus Christ’s. When, in the face of all these professions, 
they show themselves to be so worldly minded as to break asun 
der the tenderest ties, from no other visible motive but filthy lucre 
it seems to throw an air of suspicion over their whole character, 
and tends greatly to injure their usefulness. I readily allow, ac- 
cording to the Apostles’ doctrine, (1. Cor. ix. 14.) that they who 
preach the gospel should live by the gospel. Nor do I blame a 
minister for leaving one station in the church for another, when 
providentially called; and when the spiritual court, to which he 
is subject, sanctions the call. What I mean to censure is a minis- 
ter’s laying petty schemes for diminishing the influence of his breth- 
ren, in order to increase his own; or using disingenuous arts to 
play off, contending parties or individuals as engines to raise 
himself. There is another species of managemeit sometimes 
practised by some ministers, technically called, hunting or fish- 
ing expeditions. To give an example of one, a minister who 
professes the greatest respect and love to the people of his charge 
and wishes them to understand that they are in his heart, to live 
and die with them. (2. Cor. vii. 3.) Inthe meantime he takes 
a journey, it may be either for his health, or to see his friends, 
or with the secret (or perhaps not very secret) intention of look- 
ing out for a more eligible situation; and if an opportunity 
offer, he will make no scruple to enter into another man’s la- 
bours; if he succeed according to his wish, then he must obey the 
call of providence to greater usefulness. But in the event of his 
designs being penetrated, as is not unfrequently the case, and if 
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he can by no means succeed in gaining his object, then he re- 
turns to his much loved flock, again prepared to live and die 
with them. To the credit of the ministry, such is not very 
common; yet as instances of it are sometimes observed, it de~ 
serves to be exposed, because it is alike injurious to the person 
who practises it, and discreditable to the ministry. 

It is stated in the paper mentioned above, “ that when a min- 
ister may more effectually promote the interests of te Redeem- 
er’s Kingdom, by occupying another station, he may lawfully re- 
tire from the ordinary stated services of the sanctuary.” (Vol. iv. 
p. 13.) In all this I readily concur, and I also most cordially 
agree with the Westminster Confession, as quoted by the writer; 
that “a teacher or doctor is of most excellent use in schools or 
Universities.” What I object to here, as in the other case, is to 
an individual using an undue influence to further his personal 
interests, and to secure his own advancement. This may be 
done, either by detracting from the well-earned reputation of 
others, or by alleging that he himself possesses qualifications to 
which he has not yet attained. This is conduct altogether in- 
consistent with that charity which thinketh no evil; and it seems 
so impossible to reconcile it with that humility which is the 
greatest ornament to a gospel minister, that even the slightest 
appearance of it should be shunned with the utmost care. And 
in this, as in many other cases, there can be no better rule than 
the one laiddown; (Phil. ii. 3.) “Let nothing be done through 
strife, or vain glory, bet in lowliness of mind; let each esteem 
others better than themselves;” but alas, how often do we see 
ministers inculcating on others that humility which they do not 
practice themselves My brethren, these things ought not so to 
be. James in. 10. 

1. Ihave only to notice farther, that undue advantage is too 
often taken of the “ admission” that a minister may, in a place 
where a full support cannot be given, for a season devote a por- 
tion of his time to another calling for support. p. 13. 

It is much to be regretted that congregations do not in all ca- 
ses exert themselves to the utmost to give a competent support to 
¥ ministers, because there is no doubt that it is not only their 
dhity, but also their interest to do so; but where this is not done, 
or where it cannot be done, it becomes obviously the duty of 
ministers to engage, at least partially, in some other calling for 
their support. This is, indeed, sanctioned by apostolical exam- 
ple; (Acts xx. 34. xviii.3.) It is not then the admission, but the 
abuse of it, I would censure; and I am of opinion that undue ad- 
vantage is taken of it when the pastor of a congregation engages 
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in teaching “ literature and science,” not merely for his support, 
but with a view to accumulate property. This is but too com- 
mon, where the pastor of a congregation owns and cultivates a 
farm. Such a pastor is placed in a situation similar to that of 
servant who hastwo masters. If he attend carefully to the one, 
he will almost necessarily neglect the other; and there is too 
much reason to fear, that the congregation will be neglected, ra- 
ther thanthe farm. And even if he should be found faithful in 
these unfavorable circumstances; still they will exercise a very 
injurious influence on his mind. They give it more ofa worldly 
character, than befits his sacred office. This may be easily learn- 
ed from the whole tenor of his conversation. For on whatever 
subject of conversation you enter with a minister, who is 
also a farmer, you will not be long in his company till he comes 
to the value of land, and the method of cultivating it, or to the 
price of ground, butter and wheat, and every kind of country pro- 
duce; so, that instead of being wholly engaged about the things 
that concern the Kingdom of God, and the interests of religion, 
he is in great danger of being cumbered about many things, and 
overcharged with the cares of this life. 

This practice, on which I have been remarking, is by far too 
common in the church, even in populous districts, and where there 
are laige congregations; and 1 have made these few observations 
with a sincere desire, that by the blessing cf God, they may be 
the means of leading the ministers uf the everlasting gospel to 
give themselves wholly to the duties of their holy calling, and ot 
stirring up those congregations who are ableto give their minis- 
ters a competent support, because I am fully persuaded that they 
will be forthe comfort and interest of both church and people. 

These area few remarks that have been suggested to me by 
some parts of the conduct of some ministers, who have not “ for 
saken the holy ministry for any secular calling,” and I have 
sent them for publication, because I think they are no Jess ne 
cessary to be attended to, than those you have already published, 
respecting the inconsistency of forsaking the holy ministry for a 
secular calling. Moreover, I am free to say, that in so far as my 
information extends, much more injury has been done t 
Church of Christ, by the untender conduct of ministers, remain 
ing in office, than by their withdrawing from office. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that in making these observa: 
tions I have no particular individual in view; although I readily 
admit they are all taken from real life, and I have seen them all 
exemplified in different individuals. But while the evils re- 


flected on have been practised by some, I believe there are but 
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few who can be justly charged with conduct so discreditable 
to the holy ministry, and that by far the greater number of min- 
isters in our country are menofa different stamp; men, whose 
conversation corresponds with their bigh and holy calling; men, 
who study to know nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified; 
whose chief desire is to finish their course with joy, and the 
ministry they have received from the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God. 

Ignorant persons may be ready to imagine that Iam no great 
friend to religion, because I have attempted to expose the sins of 
some of its ministers. So far from this being the case, that I am 
conscious of no motive in all this, but a desire to promote the 
best interests of religion. I, indeed, hold it as an indisputable 
fact, that the faithful ministers of Christ’s gospel, are the great- 
est benefactors of the human race. But that they may be able to 
do much good to men, I think, with the Apostle, that they 
should give no offence in any thing, “ that the ministry be not 
blamed.’ I have, therefore, adverted to some offences that they 
may be avoided, persuaded as I am that this will be more benefi- 
cial to religion than any attempt to conceal them. ‘“ When the 
sin is open in the sight of the world, (says Baxter) it isin vain 
to attempt to hide it, and such attempts will aggravate it and in- 
crease our shame.’ Or, as Solomen has it, ‘* He that covereth 
his sin shall not prosper, but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 





: them shall find mercy.” (Prov xxvi.13.) In a word, I have 

had but one object in view, through the whole of this paper, 
that is, to inculcate on the servants of the meek and lowly Jesus, 

} the duty of exemplifying as well as teaching humility, and self- 
denial; and no one need be afraid, but by this he will be even- 

tually a gainer. In support of this assertion, I will quote a de- 
claration of our Divine Lord, the truth of which no one will call 

, in question. (Luke xiv. 11.) ‘‘ Whosever exalteth himself 
shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

K ¥eE 
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’ For the Religious Monitor. 


ON THE AUTHORITY AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 

In a late number of your Magazine your correspondent ha¢ 
invited the attention of your readers to the subject of the quali- 
fications, and authority of candidates for the ministry, or the 
right and reason of their licensure to preach the gospel. He ex- 
presses a just and commendable concern on a subject which, it is 
to be feared, multitudes regard with the heedless consideration 
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ef mere expediency or momentary gratification, in giving a sup. 
posed more rapid and extensive diffusion of the knowledge, ang 
influence of Christianity. I appear before you participating jy 
the interest expressed by your correspondent; but as an adyo. 
cate forthe doctrine as embraced by Presbyterians, and whey 
regulated by sound principies. It will be proper briefly to state 
the authority or power conferred on those, who, without ordina. 
tion, are licensed to preach the gospel, and then consider the 
reasons by which such a procedure js justified and recommended 

1. They are empowered to “ preach the gospel.” The impor 
of this term or phrase “ preach the gospel,” must be considerej 
It has two leading principles: the first isan authoritative declary. 
tion of the will of God, revealed to man through the Mediator 
for his salvation. This is contained essentially in the commision 
of Jesus Christ, given to his Apostles, and perpetuated by his 
promise and institutions, to the end of time. Mat. xxviii. 19. 2) 
* Lo Iam with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
Mark xvi. 15. “ Preach the Gospel.” 2. Cor. v.20. “ Wear 
ambassadors for Christ.” The communication of this power, ani 
the transmission of it from age to age in the church must both 
be equally dependant upon the power and institution of its Av 
thor. Heb. v. 4. “ No man taketh this honour unto himself, bu 
he that is called of God.” The arrangements for its transmission 
and preservation I consider established in 1. Tim. i. 18. “ This 
charge I commit unto thee.” 1. Tim. iv. 14. “ With (or “ by”) 
the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.”’—v. 20. ‘‘Lay hand 
suddenly on no man.” 2. Tim. ii. 2. “ The things that thou hag 
heard of me—the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall 
be able to teach others also.” This power and authority, none 
with whom I new deal, conceive as being imparted to licentiate 
for the ministry. The second principle contained in the term 
“ preach the gospel,” is that of an intelligent and faithful state 
ment ofthe doctrines of the gospel connected with such warn 
ings and assurances as are adapted to move the understanding 
and heart of the individual to whom it is addressed to an accept 
ance of the salvation it reveals. This is common to all Christians 
Mat. v. 1. 3. 14. 15. “ His disciples came unto him, and be 
taught them saying—ye are the light of the world.” Phil. ii. 15 
** Ye shine as lights in the world.” Col. ii. 5. “ Walk in wis 
dom towards them who are without.” 1. Thess. v. 11.“ Edify on 
another.” 1. Pet. iii. 15. ‘“ Be ready always to give answer tt 
every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you wit) 
meekness and fear.” These passages of scripture while they d¢ 
clare the manner in which the duty is to be discharged, are sult 
cient warrants for the performance of it as a duty. 
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4 9. As the former of these principles is not contained in the li- 

an censure the latter is embraced, and furnishes one ground authori- 

= zing them to inculcate and exhibit in an instructive and enga- 

- ging manner, the doctrines of the gospel of salvation. But this 

. is not sufficient to state the properties comprehended in the work 

. assigned them; and therefore, 
3. They are allowed to state these doctrines in a more public 

; and conspicuous manner than a modest regard to the ordinances 


of religion and to individual deportment, as well as to the church 
of God, nas assigned to Christians in general. They are authori- 
zed to oecupy the places assigned to the public instituted teach- 
ers and ministers of Christianity, and to conduct the usual pub- 
lic ordinances of religion. But, 

4. They are not allowed either to assume, in their public in- 
structions of divine truth the authority, communicated hy the 
Redeemer to his ministers as “‘ Ambassadors for Christ’’—nor to 
administer the seals of divine mercy, nor to perform any act hav- 
ing a moral and binding influence in establishing any of the re- 
lations of life, civil or ecclesiastical. 

These remarks conduct us to the immediate end or design of 
their appointment by the church to these common duties in a 
more conspicuous manner. It is that their gifts and qualifications 
to discharge the great duties of the ministry may be fully opened 
to the inspection and examination of Christians; that their natu- 
ral and religious endowments, their furniture for the work pro- 
posed for them, in the ordinary qualifications requisite to recom- 
mend one man to others, their discretion, gravity, devotion, dili- 






x gence, and learning may be correctly and safely judged of. This 
re last consideration, I apprehend, is of material consequence in 
ms stating what is to be considered in the appointment of candi- 
ne dates forthe ministry. And therefore the sum of these obser- 
: vations respecting their appointment, may be expressed in this 
a brief representation of the power assigned them. They are au- 
be thorized to exhibit, in connection with the exercise of all du- 
is ties of religious worship, to which Christians in general are 
called, the doctrines of God’s word for the instruction and com- 
ated fort of their hearers, and that their qualifications for the ministry 
one 
* of the gospel may be discreetly and impartially considered by 
‘it those to whom their services are offered. This sentence contains 
pi my definition of the power and ends of candidates or licentiates 


for the Christian ministry. Where they pass beyond this they 
are guilty of a presumptuous interference and intermeddling with 
what does not belong to them, and with an assumption of unlawful 
‘uperiority over their brethren in the household of God: Where 
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this is observed they are within the limits of God’s word, ani 
the order of his kingdom. To vindicate this view of the subject, 
is the object of the following remarks: 

1. There can be no reasonable objection drawn from the 
scriptures to the employment in which they are actually eng. 
ged, viz. that of employing gifts and acquirements in exhibiting 
and vindicating the doctrines of the gospel, and in imparting 
instruction, warning or consolation on such grounds as thes 
doctrines aiford. We have already seen that this is a duty com. 
mon to Christians, and is therefore to be exercised by them all 
according to their advantages, and the sphere in which Prov: 
dence has placed them. in the present instance it has peculia 
recommendatious. The knowledge acquired by private Chris. 
tians las been ordinarily obtained from religious fellowship, from 
reading the works of instructive writers, from an examination of 
the sacred oracles, and from the public administration of the wor 
and ordinances of the gospel. Candidates for the ministry, 
addition to these advantages which they possess, in common with 
other Christians, are usually considered (and of right it iser 
pected of them) as having been employed in a course of eduw- 
tion in science and literature, calcuiated to quicken their mind, 
to enlarge their knowledge, and to furnish them with a readie 
perception, and with a greater capacity to examine, vindicale, 
and state those subjects about which the human mind can be con: 
versant. Habits of reasoning, analysis, acquisition of facts, have 
undoubtedly a material influence in furnishing the mind with: 
capacity to instruct and inform. They have likewise been cor 
sidered as applying these subordinate acquisitions, whether 0 
knowledge or habits of the understanding, to a course of study 
immediately relating to those matters about which Christians at 
instructed, the doctrines of Christianity, and the order of the 
church, together with the various ways in which these have 

beea or may be assailed or corrupted, and the suitable princ: 
ples on which they may be and are to be maintained and deten¢: 
ed. Onall these grounds, therefore, the propriety and the scrip- 
tural sanction of their employing these gifts for these ends, it wil! 
be difficult to impugn, and its due consideration will afford \ 
Christians a satisfaction in listening to their instructions. As no 
reasonable doubt can occur to the mind of one Christian respect: 
ing the propriety of being and joining in fellowship with ano 
ther, who shall lead in conducting the praises and prayers, and in 
tendering edification in the truth to others, so there cannot po 
sibly arise any such in the present instance. 
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2 The ministers of the gospel, who have been according to 
the order of the house of God, inducted into that sacred office, 
and have, as Providence has allowed them, given testimony to 
the truth itself, and to their ability and fidelity in administering 
to the edifying ofthe body of Christ, have usually, and (until 
better informed we shall believe) justly obtained confidence and 
acceptance in their ministrations in the sanctuary of God. Sin- 
cerity tried, discerninent proven, personal experience, and per- 
sonal piety are in some sort seals of office, although they do not 
confer offive. In the present case all these bear on the question 
he candidate for the ministry is considered as having been un- 
der the inspection of such men, as are watchman on the walls 
of Jerusalem, as are really concerned for the purity of divine 
truth and ordinances, and have applied to the preparation of the 
candidate such advantages, as trial, time, discipline and learning 
in the word of God, can afford to make him qualified for the 
work of imparting instruction to the people of God. In fine, he 
is considered as having been under the tuition of the acknowl- 
edged servants of Jesus Christ, the servants of God, the fathers 
of the church, and that such a course of instruction, inspection, 
and judgment has been by them observed as that he comes forth 
at length, with every reasonable pledge, that he will teach no 
other doctrine than they, under the guidance of God’s word, have 
heretofore taught the Church of God. This pledge they tender 
to the people of God at large, in licensing the candidate to preach 
as such the gospel of Christ. This consideration, therefore, is 
another in removing any scruples on this subject. Christians, in 
listening to the edifying of the licentiate, ought to be and may 
be assured, that they will hear no other doctrine than they have 
been accustomed to hear from known, revered and trusty pas- 
tors of the flock of Christ, and that under the sanction of these 
pastors themselves. And this, it may be added, furnishes an intro- 
duction at least to an argument, for the propriety of admitting 
candidates to occupy the pulpits of the pastors, and to take their 
places on suitable occasions and circumstances, in tendering in- 
struction or edification, in a manner the most public, to the peo- 
ple of God. 

3. The law of God, “ lay hands suddenly on no man,” ad- 
dressed to the overseers in His house, applies here, and directs 
them in the prudent discharge of their duty. There is ofien a 
material difference in the influence of literature, in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, and no less in the qualifications of personal re- 
ligion, in forming human character, as that character is intended 
to apply to, or move in a private or public sphere. The same 
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traits of character which appearamiable, valuable and promising, 
while confined within the circle in which the student moves, 
may be, as they not unfrequently have been, found, to be ex. 
ceedingly deficient, if not entirely useless, when introduced into 
a more public and extensive sphere of exercise and application, 
To command the respect and confidence of members, to give a 
correct and harmonious direction to the wandering and various 
movements of a multitude, to restrain the headstrong, to resist 
the proud, to be undaunted in the presence of the fierce, are in- 
gredients in the character not always to be determined in the 
quiet walks of the domestic circle, and the pursuits and society 
of the study. He must appear before men, he must be set up 
in the mixt assembly that the endowment of the soul, the energy 
of character, the fervour of devotion, the sincerity of zeal, the 
purity of motive, the capacity to instruct, may be tried. After 
having done all in their power for the sake of the individual 
himself, for their own sake, for the sake of the church for whom 
he is prepared, some reasonable period of trial ought to be adopt- 
ed to ascertain whether the man who has appeared studious, 
humble, devoted and godly, may not be vain, proud, ambitious, 
ora hypocrite; or ifhe be a godly man, his qualifications are 
such as, while they are valuable in private, may not be worse 
than useless in public. There is a propriety, therefore, in as- 
signing to the candidate for the ministry, a probationary period 
of public services, on the ground of that care and circumspection 
which should be observed in proceeding to the solemn act of 
clothing him, by the act of the servants of Christ, with a trust so 
sacred as that involved in the administration of the gospel in all 
its power. 

4. This is confirmed by considering the interest which the 
church at large has in the character, qualifications and deport- 
ment of those who are over them in the Lord. And there are 
two particulars in which their relation to the church is of great 
interest. 1. They are invested with the spiritual charge of the 
flock of Christ, are appointed “ to watch for their souls,” to feed 
them with sound doctrine, to administer seasonable reproof, warn- 
ing and comfort corresponding to their various circumstances, 
their sins,their afflictions, their temptations. With them, too much 
rests, in enlarging the church by the increase of its members, and 
its comfort and stability in the character of those who are received 
into her fellowship. 2. They have an important place assigned 
to them in union with ruling Elders in constituting the higher 
judicatories of the church: and the great principles, I apprehend, 
entering into these judicatories constituted in the name of Jesus 
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Christ, the King, is their relation to the church, as her delegates 
or representatives, in their deliberative and judicial proceedings. 
Both humanity and religion require us to consider this principle 
as inwrought into the whole organization of the visible church 
on earth. The right of the church to elect her own officers, is 
haprily to well understood to need a digression here for its de- 
monstration. But these officers, it is known, usually compose 
the constituent members of the judicatories of the church. In 
these assemblies matters of great interest to the Christian, such 
as relate to the scriptural and acknowledged order of the church 
in her doctrine, worship and government, are necessarily often 
under examination. Here the soundness, the discernment, the 
fidelity of the stewards of the mysteries of Christ; their patience, 
their zeal, their love to the cause, truth and people of God, their 
justice and impartiality, come often to be severely tried. And 
in their movements, in the result of their deliberations, the 
church at large have a deep concern. Happy for that people 
among whom it is understood. Our prayers should be, that it 
were more extensively felt. But such a concern and interest ex- 
ists in fact, and it is of material moment that the individual or 
individuals in whom it centres, should be well known by those 
who are to commit to them such a trust. On these two grounds 
it is evident that there isa propriety in giving to Christians an 
pportunity of forming a mature judgment of the entire charac- 
ter of the man to whom they will commit interests so dear; and 
this can be accomplished only by a probationary period of ex- 
ercising his gifts in public instruction, and in private intercourse. 
I might refer here to a fact, and a discussion local in its na- 
ture, but serving to develope a principle which may be introdu- 
ced with advantage. The just dissatisfaction with which conscién- 
tious Presbyterians in Scotland regarded and resisted the right 
of patronage, in the exercise of which one or a few individuals 
could thrust upon a congregation a pastor unknown, unwelcome 
or ungualified. It established at least these general maxims, that 
Christians have a right to judge of the endowments cf those who 
are to be over them in the Lord, and are anxious to exercise that 
right. It certainly corresponds with, and is vindicated by, a 
variety of testimonies of the Holy Scripture. Prov. xix. 27. 
“Cease my son to hear the instruction that causeth thee to er: 
from the words of knowledge.” Mark iv.24. “Take heed what- 
ye hear.” 1. John iv.1. “ Try the spirits whether they are 
of God.” 

All these considerations, I trust, will go to shew the proprig 
ty, on in of duty as revealed in the scripture and recom 
OL, IV. 31 
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mended by reason, of the procedure, in the case of those wlio ate 
by the church licensed to preach as probationers or candidates 
The arguments, too, by which that procedure can be vindicated, 
go to forbid them the exercise, even for a time, of power to ad. 
minister sealing ordinances, and to take an authoritative part in 
the government ofthe church. Their qualifications to discharge 
such a trust is the very matter which is under trial. Nor can the 
suggestion of your correspondent, with respect to the real or sup- 
posed difference between preaching the gospel] and administering 
baptism, have any weight in determining this question. For it 
may be safely admitted, both as it regards the testimony of scrip- 
ture, and as it regards the question under examination. The 
Apostle Paul’s assertion in 1. Cor. i. 14. 17. may perhaps be car. 
ried to an undue length. It justifies, however, we admit, that 
there is a difference between preaching the gospel and adminis 
tering sealing ordinances, and that this difference is in favour of 
the superior importance of the former. The reasons are at hand 
The Scripture piainly teaches us, and all intelligent Protestants 
are agreed that, baptism is not essential to salvation. And it is 
equally plain that the virtue of that institution as well as of the 
Lord’s Supper, does not depend upon, and cannot be hindered by 
the character of the individual by whom it is administered. lt 
derives its value and its virtue from the Author of the institution 
and the grace of the Holy Spirit. 

But while it is admitted that such is in fact the superior im 
portance of “‘ preaching the gospel,” it is to be remembered that 
the enduwments of the candidate for that work constitutes the 
very question to be determined, and which is under trial, during 
his public probationary labours, and which is to be determined 
by the character these labours exhibit in the course of the varied 
opportunities for the exercise of his gifts. It is not to be imagin 
ed that the discourses which have been prepared under all the ad 
vantages of close and immediate study, uninterrupted by care 
toil, perplexity—under the direction, and with the assistance una 
voidably imparted by an efficient teacher—chastened by the 
counsel and countenance of faithful overseers in the gospel of 
Christ—constitute a satisfactory evidence to be admitted on al! 
hands and in all cases, of the claims of the individual tu be a 
faithful, sound, incorrupt minister and teacher of the gospel oi 
Christ. It is expedient that in the ordinary procedure of the 
church, these be tried, and ascertained, by placing the individ 
ual in those circumstances, for a time, at least, which shall elicit 
the real ingredients of character, and furnish some evidence that 
he can in “ meekness instruct those that oppose themselves;”’ tho’ 
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he is “ apt to teach;” that he is“ able by sound doctrine both to 
exhort and convince the gainsayers.”” The admitted, acknowl- 
edged and superior importance ofsound doctrine, and truth which 
is according to godliness, require some reasonable trial of the 
qualifications of the individual before he be, by the most solemn 
ict of the church, invested with the whole authority in the gos- 
pel, given by Jesus Christ to his servants on earth. 

These considerations, I trust, will afford assistance in clearing 
ind recommending z discreet observance of the practice of Pres- 
byterians, in licensing probationers or candidates for the minis- 
try to preach as such the gospel of Christ. It can neither offend 
the Christian, nor trifle with the order or institutions of the 
church, but provides for a discreet solicitude in promoting the 
edification of the former and maintaining the purity of the latter. 

“ Walk about Zion, and go round about her, tell the towers 
thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces, that 
ve may tell it to the generation following.” Ps. xlviii. 12. 14. 

C. 


—<p--— 
For the Religious Monitor. 
RENUNCIATION OF MASONRY. 


it has been commonly observed, that of such persons, as 
brough unhallowed curiosity—the splendour of pompous cere- 
monies—the high but fallacious pretensions of the institution, or 
the enticements of its friends, have been seduced into the mason- 
‘¢ association—those who are really serious in religion, or at 
any future period have become so, have almost without excep- 
tion immediately withdrawn from their assembly. Their con- 
science being ensnared ty the oaths which they have taken, or 
itmay be, dreading the barbarity of masonic vengeance, should 
‘hey be known to express any opinion unfavourable to the insti- 
‘ution, they evidently speak with reluctance on the subject; yet 
when they do, it is never in its praise; and from the whole of 
their conduct, and from such hints as do escape them, it is most 
inanifestly their opinion, that no person who is deeply impressed 
with the fear of God, has any regard for his glory, or the welfare 
of his own immortal soul, can be and act as a member of the as- 
sociation. Since the masonic outrages at Batavia, in which 
William Morgan was kidnapped, and there can be no doubt mur- 
DERED, according to the penalties contained in the masonic 
aths, a spirit of indignation against Free Masonry and of 
enquiry into its almost unquestionaed claims has arisen, such 
4s never has existed before; and which, it is sincerely hoped, 
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will open the eyes of the public, if not to the wickedness, at least 
to the worthlessness of the institution. Already a considerable 
number have renounced the society, and stated publicly as their 
reason for so doing, their conviction that the institution was 
not only useless, but that it was impossible to act according to 
its principles, and be either a good Christian or a good citizen 
And some of those who have stated their views, and left the 
society apparently and professedly for no other reason, have been 
denounced as guilty of unmasonic conduct, and every effort made 
to injure their interests and reputation in society. ‘To be charg- 
ed with unmasonic conduct when this is ascertained to meana 
conscientious disapprobation and relinquishment of speculative 
masonry, in our estimation is no inconsiderable praise; but to seek 
to injure the reputation of such by formal public acts, and by 
private slander, is proof sufficient, if such were necessary, that its 
pretensions to “ divine origin,” and to all that is moral and 
sublime in religion,” embracing “ the essence of Christianity,” 
are supremely ridiculous. “ By their fruits ye shal] know them.” 
We have hitherto refrained from publishing any of the renun- 
ciations of masonry, which we have seen, though the most satis- 
factory reasons for such renunciations have always been assign- 
ed, chiefly because having no personal knowledge of the per- 
sons so renouncing, nor any authentic attestations of their char- 
acters, we could not certainly know what credit was due to their 
testimony, or what confidence to repose in the judgment they 
expressed. We had, indeed, no doubt of the truth of what they 
stated respecting masonry, for that is fully ascertained from oth- 
er sources, but we considered it necessary, in publishing such 
declarations, to have some well grounded confidence, that it is 
the testimony of competent and unimpeachable witnosses. We have 
every confidence that can reasonably be desired, that such is the 
character of the following testimony, which we extract from the 
public declaration of Elder Bernard, a minister of the Baptist de 
nomination, whose conduct and character is placed beyond sus 
picion, by the attestation of several churches, who have examin 
ed and approved them. So faras it relates to the abduction o! 
Morgan, it is a testimony to facets, which clearly shew how ex- 
tensive the combination, and how deliberate the procedure oi 
the fraternity in this diabolical transaction, have been; and so far 
as it expresses a judgment concerning the nature of Freemasonry, 
it is to be considered as the judgment of one, who had the best 
opportunities to know it, and was very competent to form a cor- 
rect judgment. ‘To some his language may appear strong; te 
ourselves, eighteen months ago, it would have appeared unwer 
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thy of any credit; but from what we now know, we are constrain- 
ed to say, that strong as it is, it states nothing more than the so- 
ber truth, and of this wethink, in an early number, we shall be 
able fully to convince our readers.* 

The following is Elder Bernard’s public defence of his conduct 
in renouncing Freemasonry, and coming from such a quarter, it 
isa document of great importance. It is only necessary farther 
to say, that substantially the same opinion is expressed respect- 
ing masonry by at least a dozen, who have renounced the insti- 
tution, and who have published their reasons for so doing. 


“Tt is with much reluctance I appear before the public in de- 
fence of that which is dearer to me than life. Though I value 
my good name thus highly, I should not attempt a refutation of 
the foul charges which have been, with much pains, circulated 
against me, and appear in the public journals in vindication of my 
character, were it not for the duty I owe to my family and friends, 
and above all, to the church of the living God, of which I have 
the honour (though unworthy) to be a member and minister. And 
it is not because I was unable to make every thing appear 
‘clear as the sun,” as respects the course I have pursued in for- 
ever leaving and denouncing freemasonry, that I have not done 
it before. But itis because my brethren and friends advised me 
io hold still, and because I determined toshow my enemies, that 
ill their slander, and hellish machinations, could not overthrow 
me though 1 remained silent. And thanks be to the name of my 
master, | have been enabled to pursue such a course as has re- 
‘eived the approbation and fellowship of the churches, the an- 
swer of a good conscience, and the appreving smiles of my God. 

It may not be amiss here to observe, that I have taken ten de- 
grees in ‘Speculative Freemasonry,’ and was the first Royal Arch 
Mason, with the exception of William Morgan, that ever de- 
nounced the institution as corrupt, to my knowledge. This is 
one reason, no doubt, why the fraternity have been so inveterate 
against me. Another is, a story was circulated, about the time I 
‘eft them, that I was writing against the institution: and it is all 
important for the safety of the craft, that the confidence the pub- 
‘ic had in my integrity should be shaken. 

As I have been frequently asked why I continued with the in- 
stitution so long, and as this has been brought up by many to im- 


* Inthe mean time to such of our readers us can procure them, we would 
recommend a small work, lately published by John G, Stearns, Minister of the 
Baptist Church, Paris, entitled *‘ An Enquiry into the Nature and Tendency 
of Speculative Freemasonry” And also, “ A Solemn Warning against Free- 
masonry,” by S. Southwick, Esq. Albany. 31% 
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peach my honesty in renouncing it; it may not be improper to 
give a very brief statement of facts, as touching my connexion 
with masonry, About the time I commenced preaching the gos- 
pel of Christ, my eldest brother, (now dead) a high mason, gave 
me to understand that masonry was a good thing, and very im- 
portant to one who attempted to preach the gospel. This was the 
language also of some others in whom I thought I could place 
confidence; and no doubt I was influenced in a considerable de- 
gree, to receive the obligations. In taking the first three de- 
grees I visited the lodge twice or thrice. I was completely dis- 
gusted with the ceremonies of the degrees, but thought there 
were principles in the institution that were good. These, how- 
ever, I did not then examine; and so little did I think of the mat- 
ter, I did not visit a lodge for nearly two years subsequent, and 
then I did it in hopes, as I was informed, of finding something 
more valuable than I had inthe first degrees. I then went toa 
Chapter, and in one afternoon and evening received four de. 
grees more; and as I found these to be of a piece with the oth- 
ers, I did not again visit a lodge or chapter until I came to Co- 
vington. Being frequently requested by the masons in Coving- 
ton, I occasionally went to the lodge for a few minutes, although 
I could see nothing in the institution worthy of my attention. | 
thought from the high standing of some of its votaries, both in 
the political and religious world, together with the high claims 
to antiquity, morality and benevolence, it must be of importance: 
and that it was owing, ina great measure, to my ignorance of its 
principles, that I thought so lightly ofit. Viewing the subject in 
this light, I have in a very few instances spoken in its favour; and 
under these impressions, I was induced, one year ago last Septem- 
ber, while in Schenectady, to take upon me all the degrees con- 
ferred in the lodge of perfection, being eleven. These degrees 
were to be sent to me by mail, three of which I received after | 
arrived home, and the rest J would not receive, and wrote to my 
correspondent not to send them, as I had got enough of masonry. 
In this thing the masons have said that J lied, stating not only 
that I had applied for degrees, and could not obtain them, but also, 
that such a thing as receiwing degrees by letter could not be ef- 
fected. 

For proof of the above fact, I refer the reader who may sus- 
pect my integrity, to Elder N. N. Whiting, of Vernon, one of 
the highest masons in the’state, who is the gentleman that sent 
me the degrees; and if further proof is required, I have the letter 
containing the degrees, and will show it to any mason or any 
man, who disputes my word, ifhe will caJJ at my house. I also in- 
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sert Elder N. N. Whiting’s certificate which I have just received, 
which must forever settle the point on this subject. 
Vernon, Dec. 5, 1887. 

“ | certify, at the request of Elder D. Bernard, that I was pre- 
sent when he received from Giles F. Yates, Esq. of the City of 
Schenectady, a Grand Inspector of the 33d degree, and agent for 
the Sup. G. Council of the 33d sitting in Charleston, S. Carolina. 
That by the order of said Yates, I communicated to said Bernard 
a letter per mail, written partly in hieroglyphics, describing the 
words, pass words, signs, of two or three of the first degrees. 
That soon after said Bernard informed me by letter, that it was 
not necessary that I should transmit the rest of the words, &c. of 
the ineffable degress. N. N. WHITING.” 

Now I ask who has lied, those who have asserted “ that I ap- 
plied for degrees and could not obtain them,” and that “I never 
received such degrees in the aforesaid manner,” or myself? Let 
the people judge! 

Now to the point, respecting my leaving the institution. Five 
weeks Lefore the abduction of Morgan, I heard that he was wri- 
ting masonry. My informant was a Baptist minister of high 
standing, anda high mason. He declared to me, that a greater 
piece of depravity he had never heard of; and furthermore, said 
repeatedly, that “he was willing to be one to put Morgan out of the 
way.” Hesaid that, “* God looked upon the institution with such 
complacency. he would never bring the perpetrators to light,” and 
attempted to justify the deed from the scriptures. He also inform- 
ed me, that there had been a meeting of the masons at Batavia 
and Stafford. The above expressions I highly disapproved of, at 
the time, and told him that if Morgan had done wrong, we should 
not. The above I feel willing to be qualified to, if called upon 
in any proper manner. From what I learned from the above 
gentleman, and others, I had no doubt some measures would be 
taken to stop the printing of masonry, but did not believe the 
masons would be so abominably wicked and daring as to put 
Morgan to death. 

When I was at the east, 250 miles from Batavia, I heard ma- 
sons of high standing converse upon the subject of his abduction, 
which was several weeks before he was taken off. On my way 
home I saw Elder John G. Stearns, and he presented me one of 
his books on masonry, just published, for which I paid him two 
shillings. WhenI reached home I read the work, and could find 
no fault in it. I showed the book to amason, who immediately 
purchased it. I learned also, that Morgan was taken off, and 
probably put to death. I began conversing with the masons 
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upon the subject, and they almost universally justified it. | 
then began not only to give the subject due reflection, and 
investigation, but to express my abhorrence and utter de- 
testation of the foul and most awful deed. I began also to 
converse freely on the principles of the institution with ma- 
sons and others. About this time, a special meeting of 
the lodge was called in Covington, which I attended, and after 
the meeting duly opened and the subject of the abduction brought 
up, I arose and decidedly disapprobated it, and advised the lodge 
to dothe same. But instead of attending to my advice, they be- 
gan to question me about what I had said of masonry, and rela- 
tive to my bringing Stearn’s book into town; and all of which, 
to the worthy body appeared criminal. During this meeting, if 
I may judge, I saw what I call a manifest approbation of the Mor- 
gan outrage, in most of the members, and it was a full meeting. 
At this meeting, there were a number of Reverend gentlemen, 
one of whom said, as nearly as I can recollect, “ Cities have their 
laws, Churches have their laws, Masons have their laws, and here 
is the proper place to trya Mason. If Morgan has had his throat 
cut from ear to ear, and his body buried beneath the rough sands of 
the sea, where the tide ebbs and flows once in twenty four hours, h¢ 
cannot complain of not having justice donehim.” Here he closed, 
and it wasechoed with Amen! Amen! Amen! One of the mem. 
bers of the church in Covington, said about this time at a private 
house, “ that the worst death inflicted on Morgan would have been 
no more than just.” 

The next regular meeting of the lodge I attended, being re- 
quested by the master, at the above named special meeting, and 
here a scene passed which I never shall forget. If ever a poor 
mortal was abused, I was. Dr. Daniel White was one of the 
most foremost, in treating me shamefully. Here I did not know 
what to do; | rather thought there would be warm work. ! 
therefore kept perfectly cool, as I can abundantly prove, and 
nothing passed my lips but what I am willing should be repeated 
a thousand times. I then and there declared some of my princi- 
pal objections to freemasonry. They were notremoved. I final 
ly told them to take their own course, such were my views, and 
if they choose, they could expel me. It has been said that I beg- 
ged them not to do it, but this is false andI can prove it. I told 
them I did not ask them to expel me, but they could take their 
own course. I finally left them, hoping and praying that they 
would forever disown me as J did them. 

I would here observe, that during the above meeting, some al 
legations were made out in writing against me, a copy of which 
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I have since obtained from the lodge, and as there are false re- 
ports respecting what Iwas expelled for, I will here insert them 
verbatim. 

Charges against the masonic conduct of David Bernard: 

1. Saying if I never had joined them I never would. 

2. For saying ‘‘ that the institution of masonry did not tend to 
promote morality any more than paganism was true religion.” 

3. For saying “ that the obligations of masonry were unau- 
thorised by God or man, and that masonry was a mere farce.” 

4. Farther said “ the lodge had misused him, and for saying I 
can do more hurt than twenty such lodges as yours can do good. 
If they hurt a hair of my head, their lives will be taken. If they 
wanted to make enemies, let them make them.” 

5. By introducing a book calculated to destroy the union in 
society as well as in families, (Said book was the one above 
named, written by Elder Stearns.) 

6. Also for stating that masonry wasa farce, a bubble, and un- 
fit to be practised by professors of religion. 

These, and these are all the allegations brought against me, to 
my knowledge, or of which they have given me a copy, except- 
ing some things that they declare that I said in favour of the in- 
stitution. But if [said any thing for it, this cannot be called un- 
masonic. And now Lask the candid reader, what there is in the 
above charges that he does not fully fellowship? If I said all 
the above, and ten times more, it was no more than I have felt, 
and can prove to be true, and which every cand‘d man, with the 
light which is before him, knows to be true. 

For these true and righteous sayings, I was expelled and pub- 
lished in the public journals, and these not being sufficient to 
blacken my character, a man of Daniel White’s stamp, it seems, 
was chosen tu vast upon me ignominy 2.4 reproach. Me asserts 
that if I willsue him he can prove mea lar! A heavy charge 
to make against a man, especially a minister. But | did not think 
proper to sue him, and I will give the public my reasons: 

!. Talid not think it expedient nor proper fora minister of the 
gospel to go to law at all. 

2. If | had thought it right and proper for a minister of Christ 
to be engaged in a law suit, I never could think of descending to 
a level with a man of White’s character. 

3. If | had even thought proper to sue him, and the jury had 
acknowledged me innocent, there could be no damages, for all 
that White could say, I conceive would be no slander. 

4. If I had sued, and the jury had found damages, White’s real 
property was in other hands, as can be proved 
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5. Again I did net think I could obtain justice, before a tribu- 
nal, when the judge or any of the jurymen were masons, as would 
no doubt have been the case had I prosecuted, let me had ever so 
righteous a cause. The masons being sworn to defend their 
brethren, the verdict would have gone against me, let the testi- 
mony have been what it might. 

6. And lastly, | was fully persuaded that men who would kid- 
nap and murder, would also swear false, and that many witnes- 
ses could be obtained of this character, to assist a worthy brother, 
like White, when they could at the same time injure one whom 
they hated as much as they did Morgan, and I have not the least 
doubt that men could have been obtained not only to swear false 
against me, but to have butchered me as they did Morgan. And 
I candidly believe there are men whom I have never injured, 
who would have cut my throat if they dared. 

[The account given of his trial before the church of Coving- 
ton, respecting the masonic charges and the slanders of White, 
which resulted in an unanimous verdict of acquittal, we think 
it unnecessary to insert. Elder B. proceeds to say]— 

** From that day to the presesnt, I have pursued a very moder- 
ate course towards masonry; but the masons have not pursued 
the same course towards me. Infidels, drunkards, church-mem- 
bers and ministers, even of my own denomination who are ma- 
sons, have conspired to overthrow my character. I have heard 
of their sayings and their doings respecting me from Albany to 
Batavia: but I have endeavoured, though reviled, to revile not 
again, but 1 have committed myself unto him who judges right- 
eously. 

When I left the church in Covington, they gave me a good 
letter of recommendation. I have also received letters from the 


churches uf tet Vork. 2d Le Roy, Ist Middlebury, 24 Diva, and 
Warsaw, all of which have justified and approved the course 


ihave taken; andI hope | may ever so conduct as to merit their 
confidence, and that of the public. I have ever been ready, and 
am still, to meet my accusers or any body else, before the 
churches with which lam connected. I preach to the first church 
in Middlebury and the church in Warsaw. I hold my standing 
in the 2d church in Le Roy, where I united last winter. My rea- 
son for uniting with that church is: it was the first in the coun- 
try that came out from freemasonry, and as{ could not conscien- 
tiously walk with those who practised it, | became one of them, 
I wish to injure noman. I trust lama friend to ailmen. But] 
ama decided enemy to free masonry, and it is because from a 
thorough investigation of its principles, before and since I left it, 
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i fully believe that it is not only the most abominable, but also 
the most dangerous institution that ever was imposed upon man. 
it is anti-republican, and anti-christian. It is somewhat impo- 
sing, owing to its borrowed garments, but this renders it more 
dangerous; for, like the wily serpent, it lures but to destroy. 
Man never invented, hell never devised, wicked men and devils 
never palmed upon the public, a more foolish, corrupt, awful, 
soul-destroying and Heaven daring institution than Speculative 
Freemasonry! It may truly be said to be hell’s masterpiece! 

Having thoroughly investigated its ceremonies, its oaths, and 
its principles, as in the light of eternity, 1 feel fully warranted 
in making these statements. The condition on which the oaths 
are taken, and their evil tendency, being opposed to the glory 
of God and the best interests of man, render them far from being 
binding. 

I solemnly renounce all fealty to masonry, and do most earn- 
estly beseech my brethren in Christ Jesus, of every name, to 
come out and bear unequivocal testimony against them.” 





Selections. 


THE SPANISH ARMADA.* 


[The firmness of the reformers in resisting the errors of Pope- 
ry, aud the encroachments of the civil power favourable to, or 
under Popish influence, and to which, at this day, under God, 
we are indebted for the blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
has often been represented alike by the enemies of Reformation 
and religion, as the dark and unqualified manifestations of the 
most blind and intolerant bigotry. Our Reformers, however, 
were men of adifferent stamp, and knew well what was due to 
God, to their rights, and to themselves, and were faithful to re- 
sist even unto blood, every scheme, however plausible, which 
had for its object the prostration of their privileges. But we 
sometimes see them placed in situations which shew that their 
zeal for the cause of God and of liberty, in opposition to error 
and oppression did not make them forget what was due to suffering 
humanity, even in the persons of their bitterest enemies. The 
friends of religion are under many obligations to Dr. M’Cree, the 
Biographer of Knox and Melville, fer the able manner in which 
he has rescued the characters of the most distinguished reform- 


* For an account of this terrible armament which was intended to crush the 
whole ofthe Reformation at one blow, and of its total destruction by the re- 
peated merciful interpositions of Divine Providence, we refer our readers to 
Hume’s History of England, Chap. XLII. of the year 1587 
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ers from that obloguy which has been cast upon them by Popis); 
and Infidel writers. The following extract from the Life of 
Melville shews the spirit of the refurmers, and of this unbending 
friend of civii and religious liberty, and displays a magnanimity 
and a benevolence in these men towards an enemy in very try- 
ing circumstances, alike honorable to themselves and the cause 
in which they were engaged.— Ed. Rel. Monitor. 

“In the beginning of the year 1588, Melville took a very ac- 
tive part in arousing the nation to a sense of its danger from the 
threatened Spanish Armada. James had received timely warn- 
ing of the hostile intentions of the King of Spain, and of the 
correspondence which he maintained with Scotland; but he tes- 
tified no disposition to adopt the precautions necessary to avert 
the danger which menaced his dominions.* He was busy com- 
menting on the Apocalypse, and demonstrating, by arguments 
drawn from that book,that the pope was anti-christ; while Je- 
suits and seminary priests were seducing his subjects from their 
allegiance, and preparing them for revolt on the first appear- 
ance of a foreign force.t So bold and powerful was the fac- 
tion devoted to Spain and Rome, that they obtained a_protec- 
tion for these dangerous emissaries to remain in the country, 
and engage in a plot to banish or massacre the protestant cour- 
tiers.{ In these circumstances, Melville, in virtue of the powers 
vested in him as moderator, called an extraordinary meeting of 
the General Assembly. He opened the deliberations with an 
animated address, in which he acquainted the members with his 
ceasons for convening them. The alarming crisis had produced 
an unusual concourse, and all were actuated with the same spirit 
[t was agreed that the barons, burgesses, and ministers, should 
meet apart to consult on the dangers which hung over the church 
and commonwealth, and on the best means of providing against 
them. A deputation was appointed to lay the result of their con 
sultations before the King, and to make him an offer of their lives 
and fortunes. James regarded this as an interference with his 
administration, and an implicit censure upon his past conduct 
but as the soundness of their advice was undeniable, he thanked 
them for their zeal, and nominated a committee of privy council 
to meet with them and concert common measures for the public 
safety. The consequences of this co-operation were of the hap- 
piest kind. Among other steps that were taken, a solemn bond 




































* Courcelle’s Sth Dispatch to the French King, May 12, 1587. 
+ Melville’s Diary, p. 191. 


t Cotton MSS. Cal. D. i. 98. Gordon’s Hist. of the Earldom of Sutherland, 
pp. 210—212. Moyses’ Mem. pp. 130, 134. 
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of allegiance and mutual defence, approved by his Majesty, and 
zealously promoted by the ministers of the church, was sworn by 


ng all ranks. In this they protested that the reformed religion and 
ty his Majesty’s estate had the same friends and foes, and engaged 
y- that they would defend and maintain them against all plots and 
Ae preparations, foreign or domestic, and particularly the threatened 
invasion; that they would assist in the discovery of Jesuits, and 
me other vassals of Rome; that they would assemble at his Mzjes- 
he ty’s command, and hazard their lives, lands and goods, in resist- 
m ing the common enemy; and that they would lay aside all pri- 
“a vate feuds, and submit every difference that might arise among 
* them in the mean time, to the judgment of arbiters to be chosen 
oe by the King.* 
na James Melville had left the university of St. Andrews, and 
se was now minister of Anstruther, a maritime town on the south 
“ie east coast of Fife. Early one morning before the overthrow of 
of the Armada was known in Scotland, one of the bailies of the 
- town appeared at his bed-side, and informed him that a ship, fill- 
vf ed with Spaniards, had entered their harbour; adding, to deliv- 
erhim from apprehensions, that they were come “ not to give 
a mercy but to ask,” and that the magistrates desired his advice 
ry, how to act towards stem. The principal inhabitants having con- 
ur vened, it was agreed, after consultation, to give audience to the 
- -ommander, and that their minister who had some acquaintance 
of with the Spanish language, should convey to him the sentiments 
» fthe town. Intimation of this having been sent to the vessel], 
his a venerable old man, of large stature, and martial countenance, 
ced entered the tow hall, and making a profound bow, and touching 
Tit the minister's shoe with his hand, addressed him in Spanish. ‘ His 
uld name was Jan Gomes de Medina; he was commander of twenty 
rch hulks, being part of the grand fleet which his master Philip, King 
inst of Spain, had fitted out to revenge the insufferable insults which 
tan he had received from the English nation; but God, on account 
hey of their sins, had fougot against them, and dispersed them by a 
his storm; the vessels under his command had been separated from 
uct the main fleet, driven on the north coast of Scotland, and ship- 
kec wrecked on the Fair Isle; and, after escaping the mer 
neil ciless waves and rocks, and enduring great hardships from hun- 
3 gerand cold, he and such of his men as were preserved, had 
ap- 


made their way, in their only remaining bark, to this place, in- 


* Buik of Univ. Kirk, ff. 149—152. Printed Calderwood, pp. 228—225. 
otswood passes oyer this transaction entirely. Dr. Robertson he confound- 
ed this Band with the National Covenant, which was sworn in 1580, and to 
which the present deed may be considered as an appendage. (Hist. of Scot- 
snd, vol. ili. b. vii. p. 83.) 
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tending to seek assistance from their good friends and confeder. 
ates, the Scots, and to kiss his Majesty’s hand, (making another 
profound bow) from whom he expected relief and comfort to 
himself, his officers, and poor men, whose condition was most 
pitiable.” When James Melville was about to reply in Latin,a 
young man, who acted as interpreter, repeated his master’s speech 
in English. The minister then addressed the admiral. ‘ On the 
score of friendship, or of the cause in which they were embark. 
ed, the Spaniards (he said) had no claims upon them; the King 
of Spain was a sworn vassal to the bishop of Rome, and on that 
ground they and their king defied him; and with respect to Eng- 
land the Scots were indissolubly leagued with that kingdom, and 
regarded an attack upon it asthe same with an attack on them. 
selves: But although this was the case, they looked upon them, 
in their present situation, as men and fellow-creatures labouring 
under privations and sufferings to which they themselves were 
liable; and they rejoiced at an opportunity of testifying how su 
perior their religion was to that of their enemies: Many Scots- 
men who had resorted to Spain for the Purposes of trade and 
commerce had been thrown into prison as heretics, their proper 
ty confiscated, and their bodies committed to the flames; but s 
far from retaliating such cruelties on them, they would give then 
every kind of relief and comfort which was in their power, leay 
ing to God to work such a change on their hearts respecting re- 
ligion as he pleased.’ This answer being reported by the inter. 
preter, to the Spanish admiral, he returned most humble thanks: 
adding, that he could not answer for the laws and practises of 
his church, but as for himself there were many in Scotland, and 
perhaps some in that very town, who could attest that he had 
treated them with favour and courtesy. After this, whe admi- 
ral and his officers were conveyed to lodgings, which haa beep 
provided for them, and were hospitably entertained by the aa. 
gistrates and neighbouring gentlemen, until they obtained ah 
cense and protection from his Majesty to return home.* Before 
their departure James Melville received a printed account of 
the complete destruction of the Armada, with the names of the 
principal persons who had perished in the wreck of the galleots 
onthe coasts of Wales, IreJand, and Scotland. On this being 
imparted to Jan Gomes, the tears flowed down the furrowed 
cheeks of the hardy veteran. 


* The names of the officers wefe “ Capitan Patricio, Capitan de Legareto 
Capitan de Suffera, Capitan Mauritio, and Seignour Serrano,” The privates 
“to the number of threttin score, forthe maist part young berdles men, sillie 
trauchled and hungred,” were supplied with “ keall, pottage and fishe.” Me! 
ville’s Diary, p. 193 
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‘The sequel of the story must not be suppressed. Some time 
after this, a vessel belonging to Anstruther was arrested in a Spa- 
nish port. Don Jan Gomes was no sooner informed of this than 
he posted to court, and obtained her releasefrom the king, to whom 
he spoke in the highest terms of the humanity and hospitality of 
the Sects. He invited the ship’s company to his house, inquired 
kindly after his acquaintances in the good town of Anstruther, 
and sent his warmest commendations to their minister and other 
individuals to whom he considered himself as most particularly 
indebted.* The mind feels relieved in turning from ‘‘the battle 
of the warrior, with its confused noise, and garments rolled in 
blood,” to contemplate the image of him who is “a strength to 
the poor, a strength to the needy in his distress, a shadow from 
the heat, a refuge from the storm, when the blast of the terrible 
is as a storm against the wall.” Itis pleasing to perceive the ar- 
dent zeal of our ancestors against popish errors, not interfering 
with the calls of humanity and charity; and it is consolatory to 
find that there have always been examples of generosity and of 
gratitude, in a country which Superstitution has chosen for her 
favorite abode, and where Bigotry has so long maintained her in- 
‘olerant, degrading and most frightful reign. 

—>—— 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The wisdom and goodness of God is no less displayed in the 
sonstitution of the Atmosphere which surrounds our globe, than 
in the department of nature. It is one of the most essential ap- 
pendages to the globe we inhabit, and exhibits a most striking 
scene of divine skill and omnipotence. 


“The term atmosphere is applied to the whole mass of fluids, 
consisting of air, vapours, electric fluid, and other matters, which 
surrounds the earth to a certain height. This mass of fluid mat- 
ter gravitates to the earth, revolves with it in its diurnal rota- 
tion, and is carried along with it in its course round the sun 
every year. It has been computed to extend about 45 miles 
above the earth’s surface, and it presses on the earth witha 
force proportioned to its height and density. From experiments 
made by the barometer, it been ascertained, that it presses with 
a weight of about 15 pounds on every square inch of the earth’s 
surface; and, therefore its pressure on the body of a middle-sized 
man, is equal to about 32,000 Ibs. or 14 tons avoirdupois, a pres- 
sure which would be insupportable, and even fatal, were it not 
equal in every part, and counterbalanced by the spring of the air 


* Melville’s Diary, pp. 192—194 
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within us. The pressure of the whole atmosphere upon the 
earth is computed to be equivalent to that ofa globe of lead 60 
miles in diameter, or about 5,000,000,000,000,000 tons; that is, 
the whole mass of air which surrounds the globe, compresses the 
earth with a force or power equal to that of five thousand mill. 
ions of millions of tons. This amazing pressure is, however, es. 
sentially necessary for the preservation of the present con- 
stitution of our globe, and of the animated beings which dwell 
on its surface. It prevents the heat of the sun from converting . 
water, and all other fluids on the face of the earth, into vapour; 
and preserves the vessels of all organized beings in due tone and 
vigour. Were the atmospherical pressure entirely removed, 
the elastic fluids contained in the finer vessels of men and other 
animals, would inevitably burst them, and life would become 
extinct;* and most of the substances on the face of the earth 
particularly liquids, would be dissipated into vapour. 

The atmosphere is now ascertained to be a compound sub- 
stance, formed of two different. ingredients, termed orygen and 
nitrogen gas. Of 100 measures of atmospheric air, 2] are oxy- 
gen, and 79nitrogen. The one, namely oxygen, is the princi- 
ple of combustion, and the vehicle of heat, and is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the support of animal lite, and is the most powerful 
and energetic agent in nature. The other, is altogether incapable 
of supporting either flame or animal life. Were we to breathe 
oxygen air, without any mixture or alloy, our animal spirits 
would be raised, and the fluids in our bodies would circulate with 
greater rapidity; but weshould soon infallibly perish by the ra- 
pid and unnatural accumulation of heat in the animal frame. It 
the nitrogen were extracted from the air, and the whole atmos. 
phere contained nothing but oxygen or vital air, combustion 
would not proceed in that gradual manner which it now does, 
but with the most dreadful and irresistible rapidity. Not only 
wood and coals, and other substances now used for fuel, but 
even stones, iron, and other metallic substances, would blaze 


* The necessity of the atmospherical pressure, for the comfort and preser- 
vation of animal life, might be illustrated by the effects experienced by those 
who have ascended to the summits of very high mountains, or who haye been 
carried to g great height above the surface of the earth in balloons. Acosta, 
in his relation of a journey among the mountains of Peru, states that “ he and 
his companions were surprised with stich extreme pangs of straining and yom- 
iting, not without casting up of blood too, and with so violent a distemper, that 
they would undoubtedly have died had they remained two or three hours long- 
er in that elevated situation.” Count Zambeceari, and his companions, who 
ascended in a balloon, on the 7th November, 1783, to a great height, found their 
hands and feet so swelled, that it was necessary for a surgeon to make incisions 
in the skin. In both the cases uow stated, the persons ascended to so great @ 
height, that the pressure of the atmosphere was not sufficient to counterbal- 
ance the pressure of the fluids of the body 
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with a rapidity which would carry destruction through the 
whole expanse of nature. If even the proportions of the two 
airs were materially altered, a variety of pernicious effects would 
instantly be produced. If the oxygen were less in quantity than 
it now is, fire would lose its strength, candles would not diffuse 
a sufficient light, and animals would perform their vital functions 
with the utmost difficulty and pain. On the other hand were 
the nitrogen diminished, and the oxygen increased, the air taken 
in by respiration would be more stimulant, and the circulation of 
the anima! fluids would become accelerated; but the tone of the 


vessels thus stimulated to increased action would be destroyed, by 


too great an excitement, and the body would inevitably waste and 
decay. Again, were the oxygen completely extracted from the at- 
mosphere,and nothing but nitrogen remained, fire and flame would 
be extinguished, and instant destruction would be carried through- 
out all the departments of vegetable and animated nature. For 
alighted taper will not burn fora single moment in nitrogen 
gas, and if an animal be plunged in it, it is instantly suffocated. 
Again, not only the extraction of any one of the compenent 
parts of the atmosphere, or the alteration of their respective pro- 
portions, but even the slightest increase or diminution of their 
specific gravity, would be attended with the most disastrous ef- 
fects. The nitrogen is found to be a little lighter than common air, 
which enables it to rise towards the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere. In breathing, the air which is evolved from the lungs, 
at every expiration, consists chiefly of nitrogen, which is entire- 
ly unfit to be breathed again, and therefore rises above our heads 
before the next inspiration. Now, had nitrogen, instead of be- 
ing a little lighter, heen a slight degree heavier than common 
air, or of the same specific gravity, it would have accumulated on 
the surface of the earth, and particularly in ow apartments, to 
stich a degree as to have produced diseases, pestilence and death, 
inrapid succession. But being a little lighver than the surround- 
ing air, it fies upwards, and we never breathe it again, till it 
enter into new and salutary combinatons. Such is the benevo- 
lent skill which the Author of Natare has displayed, for promo- 
ting the comfort and preservatioa “of every thing that lives.””* 
*The necessity of atmospherical air for the support of life, was striking] 
exemplified in the fate of the unbapy y men who died in the Black-hole of Cal- 
cutta. On the 20th of June, 1756, about 8 o’clock in the evening, 146 men 
were forced, at the point of the bayonet, into a dungeon only 18 feet square 
They had been but a few minutes confined in this infernal prison, before every 
one fell into a perspiration so profuse, that no idea can be formed of it. ‘This 
brought on a raging thirst, the most difficult respiration, and an outrageous de- 
lirium. Such was the horror of their situation, that every insult that could be 
devised against the guard without, and all the opprobious names that the Vice- 


roy and his officers could be loaded with, were repeated, to proyoke the guard 
26% 
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Farther, were ihe air coloured, or were its particles much iay- 
ger than they are, we could never obtain a distinct view of any 
other object. The exhalations which rise from the earth being 
rendered visible, would disfigure the rich landscape of the uni- 
verse, and render life disagreeable. But the Almighty, by ren- 
dering the air invisible, has enabled us not only to take a de- 
lightful and distinct survey of the ovjects that surround us, but 
has veiled from our view the gross humours incessantly perspired 
from animal bodies, the filth exhaled from kitchens, streets, sew- 
ers, and every other object that would excite disgust. Again, 
were the different portions of the atmosphere completely stationary, 
and not susceptible of agitation, all nature would soon be thrown 
into confusion. The vapours which are exhaled from the sea 
by the heat of the sun would be suspended, and remain for ever 
fixed over those places from whence they arose. For want of 
this agitation of the air, which now scatters and disperses the 
clouds over every region, the sun would constantly scorch some 
districts, and be forever hid from others; the balance of nature 
would be destroyed; navigation would be useless, and we could 
no longer enjoy the productions of different climates. In fine, 
were the atmosphere capable of being frozen, or converted inte 
a solid mass, as al] other fluids are, (and we know no reason why 
it should not be subject to congelation, but the will of the Crea- 
tor,) the lives of every animal in the air, the waters, and the 
earth, would, in a few moments, be completely extinguished 
But the admirable adjustment of every circumstance, in relation 
to this useful element, produces all the beneficial effects which 
we now experience, and strikingly demonstrates, that the Intelli 


gent Contriver of all things is “ wonderful in counsel, and ex- 
cellent in working.” 













From the instances now stated, we may plainly perceive, that 
ifthe Almighty had not a particular regard to the happiness of 
his intelligent offspring, and to the comfort of every animated 
existence; or, if he wisred to inflict summary punishment ona 
wicked world, he could easly effect, by a very slight change in 
the constitution of the atmosphere, the entire destruction of the 
human race, and the entire confagration of the great globe they 
inhabit—throughout all its elementary regions. He has only to 
extiact one of its constituent parts, and the grand catastrophe is 
at once accomplished. With what a striking propriety and em- 


to fire upon them and terminate their sufferings. Before 11 o’clock the same 
evening, one third of the men were dead; and, before 6 next morning, only 25 
came out alive, but most of them ina high putrid fever. All these dreadful! 
effects were occasioned by the want of atmospheric air, and by their breathing 
a superabundant quantity of nitrogen emitted from their lungs 
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phasis, then, do the inspired writers declare, that, “In Him we 
live, and move, and have our being;” and that, “ in his hand 
is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all mankind.” 
A great variety of other admirable properties is possessed by the 
atmosphere, of which I shall briefly notice only the following: It 
is the vehicle of smells, by which we become acquainted with the 
qualities of the food which is set before us, and learn to avoid 
those places which are damp, unwholsome and dangerous. It is 
the medium of sounds, by means of which knowledge is convey- 
ed toour minds. Its undulations, like so many couriers, run for 
ever backwards and forwards, to convey our thoughts to others, 
and theirs to us; and to bring news of transactions which fre- 
quently occur at a considerable distance. A few strokes on a 
large bell, through the ministration of the air, will convey sig- 
nals of distress, or of joy, in a quarter of a minute, to the popula- 
tion of a city containing a hundred thousand inhabitants. So that 
the air may be considered as the conveyor of the thoughts of 
mankind, which are the cement of society. It transmits to our 
ears, all the harmonies of music, and expresses every passion 
f the soul; it swells the notes of the nightingale, and distributes 
\like to every ear the pleasures which arise from the harmonious 
sounds of a concert. It produces the blue colour of the sky, and 
is the cause of the morning and the evening twilight, by its pro- 
perty of bending the rays of light, and reflecting them in all di- 
rections. It forms an essential requisite for carrying on all the 
processes of the vegetable kingdom, and serves for the production 
of clouds, rain and dew, which nourish and fertilize the earth. 
in short, it would be impossible to enumerate all the advantages 
ve derive from this noble appendage to our world. Were the 
earth divested of its atmosphere, or were only two or three of its 
properties changed or destroyed, it wonld be left altogether un- 
fit for the habitation of sentient beings. Were it divested of its 
undulating quality, we should be deprived of all the advantages 
f speech and conversation—of al! the melody of the feathered 
songsters, and of all the pleasures of music; and, like the deaf 
ind dumb, we could have no power of communicating our 
thoughts but by visible signs. Were it deprived of its reflec- 
tive powers, the sun would appear in one part of the sky ofa 
lazzling brightness, while all around would appear as dark as 
midnight, and the stars would be visible at noon-day. Were it 
leprived of its refractive powers, instead of the gradual approach 
f the day and the night which we now experience, at sun-rise, 
ve shoald be transported all at once from midnight darkness to 
the splendor of noon-day; and, at sun-set, should make a sudden 
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transition from the splendours of day to all the horrors of mid- 
night, which would bewilder the traveller in his journey, and 
strike the creation with amazement. In fine, were the oxygen 
of the atmosphere completely extracted, destruction would seize 
on all the tribes of the living world, throughout every region of 
earth, air and sea. 

Omitting, at present, the consideration of an indefinite variety 
of other particulars, which suggest themselves on this subject, ] 
shall just notice one circumstance more, which has a relation 
both to the waters and to the atmosphere. It isa well known 
law of nature, that all bodies are expanded by heat, and contract- 
ed by cold. There is only one exception to this law which ex- 
ists in the economy of our globe, and that is, the expansion of wa- 
ter in the act of freezing. While the parts of every other body 
are reduced in bulk, and their specific gravity increased by the 
application of cold; water, on the contrary, when coigealed in- 
to ice, is increased in bulk, and becomes of a less specific gravity 
than the surrounding water, and, therefore, swims upon its sur 
face. Now, had the case been otherwise; had water, when de- 
vrived of a portion of its heat, followed the general law of na- 
ture, and, like all other bodies, become specifically heavier than 
it was before, the present constitution of nature would have been 
materially deranged, and many of our present comforts, and even 
our very existence, would have been endangered. At whatever 
time the temperature of the atmosphere became reduced to 328 
of the common thermometer, or to what is called the freezing 
point, the water on the surface of our rivers and lakes would 
have been converted into a layer of ice; this layer would have 
sunk to the bottom asit froze; another layer of ice would have 
been immediately produced, which would also have sunk to the 
former layer, and so on in succession, till, in the course of time, all 
our livers, from the surface to the bottom, and every other por- 
tion of water, capable of being frozen, would have been convert- 
ed into solid masses of ice, which all the heat of summer could 
never have melted. We should have been deprived of most of 
the advantages we now derive from the liquid element, and, in 
a short time, the face of nature would have been transformed into 
afrozen chaos. But, in the existing constitution of things, all 
such dismal effects are prevented, in consequence of the Creator 
having subjected the waters to a law contrary to that of other 
fiuids, by means of which the frozen water swims upon the sur- 
face, and preserves the cold from penetrating to any great depth 
in the subjacent fluid; and when the heat of the atmosphere is 
increased, it is exposed to its genial influence, and is quickly 
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changed into its former liquid state. How admirably, then, does 
this exception to the general law of nature display the infinite 
intelligence of the Great Contriver of all things, and his provi- 
dential care for the comfort of his creatures, when he arranged 
and established the economy of nature!—Dick’s Ch. Philosopher 
















































Select Religious Xutelligence. 
DR. BROWNLEE AND THE CHRISTIANS. 


We have been a good deal amused with a letter to the Rev. Dr. Brownlee 
vy Simon Clough, an Elder (Minister) of the Christian denomination and 
eo-editor of the Gospel Luminary. The letter occupies nearly four columns 
of sail paper, and certainly must be allowed to be a curiosity in its way. Dr. 
Brownlee is charged with having, ina -public prayer to Almighty God, ex- 
oressed himself thus—‘‘ O God have mercy upon those wicked and deluded, 
men who deny the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; recover them out of 
the snare of the Devil, into which they have fallen, and give them more en- 
lightened views of the religion of thy dear Son.” This champion of the Chris- 
tians, possibly because the cap fitted, supposed this prayer was intended for 
the people, ‘* with whom he has the honour of being connected,” and like the 
infidel, for whose conversion and amendment of life honest James Laidlaw 
prayed, it seems “* they will be prayed for in thatstyle at no rate.” So, this 
Simon Clough tells Dr. B. “In this prayer you have most grossly misrepre- 
sented the sentiments which we entertain of our Saviour, and the religion 
which he has established in the world. No persons more fully beheve in the 
Divinity of our blessed Lord than we:” and adds, that “it would be well for 
us all to remember that very useful commandment jn society, “ Thou shalt 
uot bear false witness against thy neighbour.” Again, “the Christians do 
believe in the divinity of Christ, his person and character; his mission, his 
office, bis authority and powers ; his doctrine, his works, the fullness which 
iwells in him, and the blessings communicated by him.” Now, surely all this 
is very orthodox, and Mr. Clough of course might well ask—* Sir: Did you 
not misrepresent the sentiments of the Christian connexion while engaged in 
the solemn act of prayer? If you did this thing ignorantly, an apology indeed 
is admissible, but if you did it maliciously you are highly criminal. The reli- 
gious cant of misrepresenting others, under a pretence of iove to their souls, is 
like burning heretics at the stake, and at the same time praying to God to par- 
jou their sins. Such a love, like the mercies of the wicked, is always crue]. By 
these remarks, however,” adds Mr. Clough, ‘ it is not pretended that we are 
believers inthe anti-christian doctrine of the Trinity.” Now, to believe 
‘fully in the divinity of Christ’s person,” and to deny that he is God, 
is to us something new in Theplogy. And what do our readers suppose Mr. 
Clough means by the divinity of Christ’s person ? why nothing more than 
this: * that he was God-like in bis temper and character, that he was alto- 
gether God-like in his spirit and conduct, the most holy tempers, exalted vir- 
tues and highest excellencies adorned his life!” Ofcourse to speak of the 
divinity of holy angels,and the divinity of just men made perfect, wouid be 
perfectly correct. But it cannot be supposed that this same Mr. Simon Clough, 
ateacher in the Christian Israel, and an editor of the GospEL Luminary, 
is SO iguorant as not toknow that the term Divinity when predicated of the 
person of Christ, by theologians, is intended to express his Deity—his equali- 
y with the Father; and that all arguments that ever have been brought to 
prove the Divinity of Christ, go to establish this point, and furthermore that 
‘he Divinity of Christ, in Mr. Clough’s sense of the term, (a sense, we pre- 
ime Of his own manufacture,) so far as we know, has not yet been denied 
sloreover Me. Clough knew, that by the Divinity of Christ, according to cor- 
t and established usage, Dr. Brownlee meant his Deity; for otherwise he 
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could not even have supposed that the ‘‘ Christian denomination with which 
he has the honour of being connected,” were the persons intended; and con- 
sequently that he was correctly representing their sentiments: It follows, 
of course, that all this fuss of Simon Clough, is only a piece of religious 
eant in which he ignorantly or wilfully misrepresents the sentiments of othere, 
which, ipso judice, is “like burning heretics at the stake,” &c. &c. 

Our object in at all noticing this curious article, was not to defend Dr, 
Brownlee, for he needs no defence ; his language was perfectly correct and 
proper; nor because the paper in itself is really worthy of notice, for it is from 
beginning toend a miserable quibble; but we do it for the purpose of shewing 
the cunning and craft of these Christians whereby they lie in wait to deceive, 
and to draw disciples after them. 

When they are charged with denying the Divinity of Christ, as they do, 
which ought to bring upon their cause the reprobation of every genuine Chris- 
uan, they take refuge behind a sense of the term Divinity, which they have 
coined for themselves, impudently deny the charge, and speak of themselves 
as “misrepresented and persecuted like heretics at the stake,” and thus 
excite sympathy in their behalf, and throw the odium of misrepresenting 
them, upon those who faithfully warn others against their pernicious doctrines. 
Another part of this craftiness is, that when they go forth making proselytes, 
they go forth with the /anguage of truth in their lips, preaching the Divinity 
of Christ, nor yet fully disclusing their meaning, and treating as slanderers 
and persecutors those who say they deny it. The probability is, they treat 
other doctrines in the same way, and thus, with deceitful words, and fair 
speeches, deceive the unwary into a gradual reception of their damnable heresy. 
Revivals of religion, too, are popular among a great proportion of professors ; 
and these Unitarian Christians have revivals! Now, who ever heard of a 
revival among Unitarians? Here is an account of one as a specimen: 





From Elder John Hollister, dated Bloomvitte, Detarnave noramty, (N. York,) 
November 21, 1827. 


“Brotner CLoucu—The reformation is spreading gloriously in Andes. 
'pwards of twenty have found peace in believing. In one of our meetings 
five were delivered from the burden of sin, and rejoiced in the hope of the 
glory of God. 1 have just returned to brother Cummings from Andes, and at 
my last visit five more were brought into the liberty of the sons of God ; and 
the work is still spreading gloriously. Likewise in Delhi a number have re- 
cently joined the church, and many more are inquiring what they must do to 
we saved. In Kortright the glorious work is, also, spreading powerfully. 

“The prospect of the Luminary in these parts is good ; it will find a general 
support in this section of the country.” 


Similar letters are given, allin one paper, from Elder John Hollister, from 
Ballston ; Elder James Burlinghame, Elder George W. Kilton, Elder Stephen 
Hitchcock, Elder J. Badger, Elder Henry Plummer, Elder Jesse E. Church. 
How many Elders they have altogether, the Gospel Luminary saith not ; but 
they have a General Christian Conference, and, unless what they publish is 
also misrepresentation, they have fifty thousand communicants. Their views 
of Christianity are more enlightened than those of others, and those who op- 
pose them are influenced by bigotry and sectarianism. 

These people have no creed, and yet says the Luminary, ‘ our columns 
will necessarily be devoted to the essential points, which characterize and 
distinguish the Christian connexion from other religious bodies. These points 
are the following: The name by which we are known, that of Christians ; 
which we believe was given by divine appointment, and, therefore, the most 
appropriate name to designate the followers of C'»rist—the rule by which we 
walk, the Bible; which is a revelation of the will of God to man. and which 
we believe is a sufficient guide to our faith and practice, without the iy post 
tion of a human creed to bind the consciences of our fellow disciples—the 
Liberty of Individual Judgment, which is enjoyed on all matters ci farth 
and practice among us by both ministers and people—the experimental, # 
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m and practical piety which is enjoined and inculcated in all our so- 
on = woo doctrines and duties of Christianity, which we be-.- 
lieve are taught in the Scriptures of truth.” ; 

If such a society, with all the usual activity of the propagators of error, is 
cising up in the midst of us, it is high time the watchmen on Zion’s walls 


sound the trumpet, and give warning of danger, lest the enemy prevail and 
God require the blood of many at their hands. 


re - 
PHILADELPHIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


Worthy of Imitation.—The Bible Society of Philadelphia has adopted 
measures to supply within three years, under the divine blessing, every family 
in the State of Pennsylvania, destitute of the word of God, with a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures. There have been meetings of several of the County 
Societies, at whlch these resolutions have been highly approved of; and 
they have resolved and taken measures to promote this object, by supplying 
all the destitute families within their counties respectively. 


—_—— 


THE SABBATH IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


At the late meeting of the Legislature of this State for the purpose of revi- 
sing the laws, an attempt was made on the part of the Senate to amend the laws 
relative to the observation of the Sabbath, by striking it from the statute book. 
What is called an amendment to that effect actually passed the Senate! We 
are glad, however, that there was so much fear of God, and regard for man, 
in the House of Assembly, as to oppose this amendment, and the law pas- 
sed substantially as it stood before. A copy of which, as it now stands, we 
subjoin : 

CHAPTER 20 : ARTICLE 8. 


) 70. ‘Phere shall be no shooting, hunting. fishing, sporting, playing, horse- 
racing, gaming, fequenting of tipling-houses, or any unlawful exercises or 
pastimes, on the first day of the week, called Sunday ; nor shall any person 
travel on that Cay, unless in cases of charity or necessity, or in going to or re- 
turning from some church or place of worship, the distance of twenty-miles, or 
in going for medical aid, or for medicines, and returning, or in visiting the 
sick and returning, or incarrying the mail of the United States, or in going 
express by order of some public officer, or in removing his family or house- 
hold furniture when such removal was commenced on some other day ; nor 
shall there be any servile labouring or working on that day, excepting 
works of necessity and charity, unless done by some person who uniformly 
the lost day of the week, called Saturday, as holy time, and does not 
work on that day. and whose labor shall not disturb other persons, in their 
observance of the first day of the week, as holy time. Every person being 
of the age of fourteen years, offending against the provisions of this section, 
shall forfeit one dollar forteach offence. 

“$71. No person shall expose to sale any wares, merchandize, fruit, 
herbs, goods or chattels, on Sunday, except meats, milk and fish, which may 
be sold at any time before nine o'clock in the morning; and the articles so 
exposed for sale shall be forfeited to the use of the poor, and may be seized 
by virtue of a warrant for that purpose, which any justice of the peace, of 
the county, or mayor, recorder or alderman of the city is hereby authorized 
to seize upon a conviction of the offender. When seized, they shall be sold 
one day’s notice being yiven, and the proceeds shall be paid to the overseersiof 
the poor of the town or city. 

“72. No keeper of an inn or tavern, or of any ale-house, or porter-house, or 
grocery, nor any other person authorized to retail strong or spiritous liquors, 
shallon Sunday, sel oi dispose of any ale, porter, strong or spiritous liquors, 
excepting to lodgers in such inns o1 taverns, or to persons actually travelling 
on that day incases allowed by law. Every person offending against this 
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provision, and being thereof duly copvicted, shal! forfeit the sum of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents.” 
8 a 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Within the last thirty or forty years, the number of adherents to the Ro- 
mish faith has been greatly increased in England as well as Ireland. In Eng- 
land, forty years ago, their numbers were Jess than seventy thousand. They 
are now estimated at five hundred thousand! This may possibly be an ex- 
aggeration ; but well known facts lead us to believe it not far from the truth, 
In 1781, there were only three Roman Catholic schools of any note m Eng- 
land; there are now more than Fifly. Three thousand Roman Catholic 
children were confirmed in 1813, in Liverpool, Manchester and Preston. 

All this, says the Vermont Chronicle, from which the above is extracted, is 
to be attributed to the indolence of the Established Church, while the Romish 
clergy have been intent on conquest. 

Fifteen hundred pe: sons in Ireland, says the London ‘* World,” have with- 
in the space of seven months renounced Popery, and conformed to the Es- 
tablished Church. 


oe 
THE SALEM (MASS.) THEATRE. 


In the House of Representatives, on Wednesday, the bill to establish a 
Theatre in Salem was negatived by very a large majority. Several gentle- 
men spoke against the bill with much eloquence and powerful argument. 
Mr. Dickinson, of Amherst, commenced the detate, and exhibited the evils 
and corrupting influeuce of Theatrical Exhibitions, in a very lucid and con- 
vincing manner. Dea. Kendall, of this city, followed Mr. D. and from his 
own knowledge stated a very striking case, in which a youth, denied the 
means by his father of wasting money to an amusement so immoral, allowed 
himself in the dishonourable habit of pilfering from his master. Mr. Shaw, 
of Lanesboro,’ depicted in glowing colours the vicious tendency of the Drama; 
and observed thet no man who entered the Theatre with a pure mind, could 
pass an evening there and come away uncorrupt ; nor could any man, from 
witnessing these exhibitions, honestly say that he had increased his moral 
sentiments, or strengthened his virtuous habits. A very important reason 
against the bill was, that the large body of moral as well religious men in 
our community, were decidedly opposed to the principles on which the Drama 
is supported. These are the men, whose opinions ought to be respected, and 
of whose correct feelings every wise Legislature will be tender. The yeas 
on this bill were 40—nays 178.—Christian Waichman. 


Elccesiastical Chroicie. 


Our notices in the Ecclesiastical Chronicle for last month were made up 
from a letter from a brother, which, as it was not intended for publication, 
was not so full as it otherwise would have been. An official notice has since 
been sent us, the concluding part of which, respecting Mr. Clarkson’s resig 
nation, as being more particular, we insert in this number: 


“ The Rev. T. B. Clarkson, having long struggled with bodily infirmity, 
and finding himself unable to do the duties of a Pastor, renewed a petition 
formerly presented, praying the Presbytery to accept his resignation of the 
charge of the Associate Congregation of Mercersbu:gh and M’Connelsburgh ; 
and the Presbytery found themselves under the painful necessity of dissolving 
his relation tothem as Pastor.” 


i>PeespyTery CLerKs are particularly requested to forward to us fot 
this department of our work, such notices as will be of general interest to our 
readers, belonging to the Associate Church. 
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: We are gratified io being enabled to announce to-Gar read. 4 
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ers, that through the exertions of several of our friends, and 


the deep interest manifested by the members of ‘the Associ- 
ate Church generally, for its continuance, we have determined, 
relying on the blessing of God upon our humble efforts, to 
on withthe Fifth Volume of Tue Rexiciovs Monrror. We 
hope; therefore, that those who have received the work, and 
have not as yet paid for it, will be punctual in transmitting the 
amount of their dues to Philadelphia at the meeting of the 
Synod i#®May next, where will be a person authorized to re- 
ceive 4t, and give receipts. It would be esteemed a favour to 
receive remittances at tle present time: money may be forward- 
ed by mail, at our risk, and where more than $5 is enclosed, at 
our expense. Though there has been generally a commenda- 
ble punctuality in forwarding payment for the Monitor, yet 
there are some, who are still in arrear for the 2d and 3d vol’s. 
If such arrearages are not paid on or before the commence- 
ment the 5th volume, we shall be under the necessity of dis- 
continuing to send the work to those individuals thus in arrear. 

The Monitor is now placed on a foundation, that a little ex- 
ertion of our friends to extend its circulation, and a liberal 
contribution of original matter for aur pages, is all that is re- 
quisite to secure its permanency, and the accomplishment of 
the objects originally contemplated by its publication. 

We beg leave to renew a suggestion formerly made, viz:— . 


“ Were each of our present subscribers to procure for us an- 


other in the circle of his acquaintances, our list might thus be 
readily doubled, and nearly two-thirds of the whole proceeds 
of such addition would fall into the public funds.” Perhaps © 
there never was a time since the establishment of the Assoc 
ate Church in the United States, that she was more imperiously 
called upon, in the midst of wide spread defection, to awake 
from lethargy and display the glory of her Redeemer, than the 
present; and perhaps there never was a time when her mem- 
bers evinced greater concern for her purity; or when she re- 
ceived greater indications of the Divine blessing upon the 
word and ordinances of God in the midst of her. 

That the great Head of the Church has been pleased, in 
several instances, to bless this work as an instrument for good, 
we have the most unequivocal testimonials. In some cases, it 
has strengthened the hands of weak congregations ;_in others, 
confirmed the wavering;..and in others, awakened a spirit of 
enquiry into the distinguishing principles and practices of the 
Associate Church. : 

i We were not aware till very lately, that it was consid- 
ered important what time in the month*the Monitor appeared: 
consequently, it has been issued at any time most convenient 
within the month ; but as this plan does not give entire satis- 
faction, we shall as soon as possible hereafter publish it on ot 
before the 10th of each month. 





